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THE THOUSANDTH WOMAN 
BY JULIA MAGRUDER 
Author of “The Princess Sonia,” “ Dead Selves,” etc. 


I, 


town house for their country place, had reason to wonder whether . 


| T was a hot night. The Denisons, who had recently exchanged their 
the abandoned rooms, which opened upon asphalt pavements and 


street-car tracks, could be much more close and unbearable than these, 


which gave upon a richly wooded and grass-carpeted lawn: — 
’ It was nearly midnight, but the house, for all its low casement 
windows, was almost intolerable, and Hester Denison, throwing around 


her a thin white peignoir, stepped through the arched window-space = 


and on to the pissse, on which both her bedroom and her pecan 
opened. 


She had taken only a step or two when she stopped. Be weston rh 


thing more than a pause; it was almost a recoil. But in another sec- 
ond, as if recollecting herself, she crossed to the low wicker rocking- 


chair and seated herself with an air of quiet self-possession, although — 


in so doing she was brought nearer to the object from which she had, 
the first instinct, drawn back. 

.. .This object was her husband, seated outside the windows of his 
room in a second wicker rocking-chair. 

__ “How hot it is!” she said, in a low and weary tone, which seemed 
to have in it a certain discouragement of conversation, although this 
much recognition of the other’s pee — essential, on ong score 


of civility. 
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“ Dreadful,” he answered, with an inflection of voice that was the 
counterpart of hers. 

After that they sat in silence. In the hand of each was a palm-leaf 
fan, and for some moments the monotonous movement of these two 
dim disks was the only visible motion under the hot and breathless star- 
light. The leaves of the trees were so still that each could hear the 
whispered winnowing of the other’s fan as they sat there, some ten feet 
apart. 

The man’s fan stopped first, as if the hand that held it had been 
arrested by a sudden thought. He held it suspended midway, and the 
tenseness of the attitude into which he seemed suddenly crystallized 
was a sharp contrast to the slow lassitude with which his wife too 
ceased fanning, and laid the palm-leaf gently down on her white lap. 

Yet that air of listlessness that Hester Denison had chosen to as- 
sume was a veil to much inward agitation. Her orain was excited as 
it had not been for years, but she possessed herself sufficiently to remem- 
ber that she wished to appear indifferent, while with Gordon Denison 
the thoughts within were of such an urgent and dominating nature 


that he forgot himself and everything besides, except that strange pos- 


session—a thing so new in his grave life. 
Hester, in these moments, was briefly reviewing the six years of 


her married life in the new light which a recent experience had shed, - 


or rather which a present experience was shedding on it. 

She had been accustomed to say to herself, and to the very few to 
whom she had spoken of her intimate personal concerns, that she was 
better than happily married, in that she was contentedly married. She 
argued that the former estate, which she had met with more than once 
in fervid brides of her acquaintance, was apt, if not sure, to be ephem- 
eral in its nature, while the latter was both a rarer and a surer thing. 
She had been past the age of girlish ideals when she married, and had 
never pretended to any violent passion for the serious and citing aed 
man whose choice she was proud to have been. 

Hester had married, at the age of twenty-five, a man her senior by 
ten years, who even at that time had taken a leading position in the 
legal profession—a position which the hard study and steady ambition 
of the succeeding years had richly strengthened. He was now forty- 
one and, for a man of that age, he was eminent in more ways than one, 
for his studies in literature had been no less earnest and fruitful than 
his studies in law, and, being a man of fortune, he had leisure, as well 
as inclination, for the development of both. He was beginning to be 
known now as a jurist and a writer beyond his merely local sphere. 

The fact that her husband was recognized as a distinguished man 
added one more item to the tale of contentment which Hester Denison’s 
marriage represented to her own mind. . 
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It had never lessened—indeed, it had enhanced—this contentment | 
that Gordon Denison was himself a man of calm temperament who 
had, long ago, convinced her that, if he had not shown himself very a 
ardent in the character of her husband, it was because this quality of 
ardor, if it existed in him at all, found its vent in work and study. 
Hester, having held herself always as cold in nature, looked upon this 
fact as additional ground for believing her husband and herself thor- 
oughly well suited to each other. 

So their lives had flowed on calmly, and, on , the whole, very satis- 
factorily, up to the present moment—the present hot, still moment of 
this starlit summer night. 

There had been inevitable jars, of course, but these had been super- 

- ficial and of short duration. Now, however, had come a time when, 
to the consciousness of each, a loud clang of discord had been struck 
in their relations to each other, none the less important and dominant 
because, so far, ignored. 

In the concentrated consciousness in each mind they had stopped 
the slight rocking of their chairs almost at the same moment that the 
motions of their fans had ceased. Up above, the stars had been silently 
veiled by a slowly gathering cloud, and off to the west there came 
occasional flashes, like a great lamp suddenly lighted and extinguished, 
behind the heavy cloud-curtains. 

A low and distant rumble of thunder shook the air. 

“It’s going to rain,” said the man. 

“T hope so,” said the woman, and then silence fell again. 

But now vague sounds arose to punctuate the silence. The leaves 
began to rustle softly, and some sleepy birds uttered disturbed. twitter- 
ings. After the dead calm, a certain restlessness seemed all-pervading. 

Denison rose and began to pace up and down the piazza, his heelless 

_ slippers making a sort of whispered tread. Two or three times he 

_ passed the chair in which sat Hester, moveless as a statue. But the ~ 
silence was pregnant to them both, and their hearts were thumping. 

_ Hester was aware of effort in maintaining that absolute stillness 
of attitude, but she continued it. When, however, her husband paused 
in his walk and stood beside her she moved, and the movement was 
significant. It was a sudden and instinctive thrusting of her bare feet 
into the small mules which she had shaken off on taking her seat in 
the porch. 

Perhaps she could not have accounted to herself for the instinct 
which prompted this action, but it had been a decided one, and she had 
“time to realize that, for a wife, it was strange. 

She saw by her husband’s swift glance that he noticed it. 
“Why do you put on your slippers?” he said. 
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“ My feet are not hot now. It is much cooler. Don’t you feel it?” 
He did not answer for a tense second or two. Then he said: 

“Yes—I feel it—and I feel some other things. You, Hester, feel 
them also.” 

She made no reply in words, but he could see her head bend slightly 
in acquiescence. 

He walked the length of the short piazza again, and then, with an 
indication of new purpose in his mind, he came and stood in front 
of her. 

“Do you know,” he said frankly and gravely, “it may seem a 
strange thing to do, but I think we had better speak about it.” 

“Tf you wish,” she said. 

“To nine hundred and ninety-nine women out of a thousand,” he 
went on, “it would be an absurd thing to do—an impossible thing, in 
fact; but you are the thousandth woman.” 

This time she did not speak, but the very stillness was acquiescent. 

You have been silent, but I know you have observed,” he said. 

She bowed. 

He made a movement of impatience. She was 1 making it frightfully 
hard for him. He had, however, no idea of retreating. 

“ What have you observed ?” he said abruptly. 

“ What there was to observe.” 

She had not altered her leaning posture in the large chair, but now 
she had raised her arms and clasped her hands behind her head in a 
tense pressure which he could not see. She had beautiful arms, and 
their pearl-like purity of tone gleamed softly in the dim starlight, and 
the dishevelled lace of her sleeves was soft and white as foam. 

She was thirty- RM qui there was wonderful power and beauty 
about her for one who had the seeing eye. 

Was Gordon’s such an eye? Perhaps so, for, in spite of a passionate 
preoccupation, he not only saw but appreciated the woman-vision in 
front of him now. 

“ Hester,” he said in a tone of some urgency, “it would be easier 
for me if you would speak instead of leaving it to me. However, I have 
no right to have things made easy for me. I have been making them 
hard enough for you—haven’t I?” 

She did not reply. 

“ Why don’t you speak?” he said. 

“The answer is too obvious.” 

“Yes, of course! I am not unaware of it. Wrong as I have been, 
I am guiltless of the crime of stupidity—and I have known all along, 
also, that you saw it all. Is it not so?” 

She bowed. 
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“And not only you, but others. If you have realized that, so 
have I.” 

The woman before him seemed - find no answer needed, for des 
made none, by word or sign. 

He gave a short sound that was like an abortive laugh. 

~“You are determined to put the whole burden’ where it properly 
belongs—on me,” he said. “I certainly would not have it otherwise.” 
Then, with a change of tone, he added suddenly,— : 

‘“ Hester, on the whole, up to the a time, I have made you a 
good husband, have I not?” 

Hester bowed. 

“It’s no credit to me,” he went on. . “It is in you to demand and 
receive the utmost respect of any man whom you might have honored 
by becoming his wife. Perhaps you are thinking that this comes ill 
from me at the present moment?” 

She did not answer, but the silence seemed to convey to him the 
fact that she considered this also too obvious a fact to need verbal 
confirmation. 

“T admit it,” he went on, “but, strange as it may seem, it is a 
recognition of that demand on your part, for the utmost respect and 
the utmost consideration, that decides me to speak openly to you now 
of the matter which is in both our minds.” 

As she did not answer, he went on,— 

“Can you realize that this is so?” 

“T will tell you when I have heard what ae have to say,” she 
answered in low, measured tones. 

He slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“One thing at least,” he said, “we have both to be thankful for. 
You have never pretended to any romantic, passionate feeling for me. — 
That must make the wound—if wound there be—a slighter one.” 

“ Perhaps—I am not sure,” she said. 

She seemed very: grudging of her words, and he evidently sought to 
make the most of them. 

“T think I understand you. One may suffer in one’s pride as 
keenly as any other way?” 

He had given his words the inflection of a question, and she bowed 
agreement to them. - 

“That, perhaps, I can save you. It is my perception of that fact 
which is my motive in what I am doing now. Your devotion to me, 
Hester, has always satisfied me—and I call it devotion in all sincerity. 
You have been all that I ever wanted in a wife—friend, companion; 
equal. No man was ever prouder of his wife than I have been—than 
Iam. I will go further. I doubt if any man who ever lived has given 
_ such proof of his belief ig. and respect for his wife as I am about to 
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give you now. We two understand each other. How often have we ~ 
congratulated ourselves on the fact that ours has been an intellectual 
union—not the common marriage bond that joins together the ignorant 
and primitive members of the human species, in a way that differen- 
tiates them but slightly from the animal. How you have helped me in 
my work and advanced me in my career! If I have gone far, for a 
man of my years, much of it is due to you. Even to say: these things" 
is to talk truisms, you know it all so well. But, Hester, it is on the 
ground that I hold you incomparable among women that I am going to 
make a very strange appeal to you now.” 

She remained silent, but he felt a current of Mpa es like resent- . 
ment pass across the air between them. — 

“T will alter my form of words,” he ills: “T have no right to 
make any appeal to you. I will simply suggest for your consideration 
a certain course of action. You have always been the most reasonable 
of women. Will you listen to me now?” 

She bowed. 

Still he was not satisfied. 

“You permit me to speak ?” he said. 

Again she bowed. 

“By God!” he muttered, not in anger. The cpa of his voice 
was of sheer desperation. y 
Suddenly he turned and stepped through the low window that 
opened into his room. When his back was turned Hester drew herself — 
into a more upright position and clasped her hands together on her 
lap; also she smiled, a slight, cold smile that gave a proud droop to 

the corners of her mouth. 

Within the room she heard the sound of a match struck sharply. 
A little stream of light fell for a moment on the floor of the porch, 
and the next instant Denison returned, smoking a cigar. 

You don’t object?” he said. 

The question, the moment he had uttered it, was a surprise to both 
of them. It was only another proof of a new formality of footing that 
suddenly existed between them. 

“ Not at all,” she said. The smile had gone from her face, leaving 
it neutral as before. 

- A clock within the house struck two. Again there was the rumble 
of distant thunder. 

After puffing hard at his cigar for some seconds Denison threw it 
over the railing. Before the smoke from it had vanished from the air 
he turned suddenly towards the seated figure in the chair and said 
almost savagely : 

“T must’ tell you, Hester. But, how 
can I?” 
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“Let me help you,” she said, with a certain condescension in her 
tone. “The thing you are so determined to do is, as I apprehend it, to 
That is it, is it not?” 

Her voice was steady and low pitched, and neither face nor form 
betrayed the least emotion. 

“ Hester !” he cried, lifting his hand as if to ward off a blow. 

Why are you shocked?” she went on in the same-tone. “If the 
fact does not shock you, why should the words.” 

“You put it brutally,” he said. 

“Dol? ther way of putting euch a case do 
not know it.” 

“ But you don’t understand,” he began. 

“T think I do,” she said. 

“Your own words have proved that you do not. That she is— 
either positively or comparatively—young or — has nothing to do. 
with it.” 

“You may be right.” 

“Iam right; I know that this is not a thing to be reasoned about. 
It is a possession—a sort of frenzy. That is what I wanted to tell you. 
You know how indifferent I have always been to women. You know 
how every other woman has gone down before any comparison with 
you. You know how entirely you have satisfied and fulfilled every 
want and need that I have ever had till now.” 

“Till now,” she said, in a cool, low, level voice. 


“Yes, that’s the literal; bare, appalling truth of it!” 


out. “Something new has been born in me—a demand of my hature 
which had no existence until it was brought face to face with the 
supply. I am going to tell you the whole truth. It is the one repara- 
tion I can make, the one sacrifice I can offer—for you know me little 
if you do not realize the self-abasement I am enduring in this hour. 
I tell you I am not the same man that I was before that afternoon, 
two weeks ago, when I found that young girl at the railway station alone 
in the pelting rain, and drove her those two miles to her destination 
in my carriage. It was no strange thing to dq. I could not have done 
otherwise. She told me she was on her way to the Rector’s house and 
that no one had met her. I was coming along that very way. There 
was nothing for me to do but to offer to drive her to the Rectory, and 
nothing for her to do but to accept. She did not hesitate. Why should 
.she? When I lifted my hat, she saw that I was getting bald, and I am 
well aware that there are lines beyond my years on my face. Besides, 
there was my most respectable coachman on the box. She would have 
been silly to hesitate. Don’t you agree with me?” 
6 Entirely.” 
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“ And that I should have been remiss not to offer?” 

“Very remiss.” 

“ Well, and then—oh Hester; you are the most broad-minded of 
women—when I tell you the simple fact you will understand me, even 
though it may mean the revelation of a poorer and smaller nature 
than you had imagined in me. Whether this is so or not I don’t under- 
take to say, all I know is that I became from that day a being I had 
never been before, a man whose every former hope, desire, aim, and 
ambition were suddenly annihilated before a consuming thirst and 
hunger which nothing I had ever known before could satisfy. There 
it is!” he cried, “I have told you the truth. I don’t understand it any 
more than you do. A thing has come to me which I have never ex- 
pected, never allowed for, as a possible issue in my life. In some pre- 
posterous and incomprehensible way it seems to have nothing to do 
with my devotion to you. I am not such a fool as to measure that 
ignorant young girl by you, in any attribute of mind or soul or char- 
acter. But from that hour, although I have never seen her except with 
others, all my being has seemed to reach out its arms to her. I have 
heard, as a fact in natural history, that there is a certain species of 
deer who once in their lives are possessed with a frenzy of craving for 
salt, and that when this seizes them they turn towards the ocean by 


an instinct and never stop running, on and on, until they have reached - 


it and slaked their thirst in one full draught of salt sea-water. It is 
something like this which has seized me. I have struggled with it to 
no avail. Something like a new sense has been born in me, and this 
girl alone can satisfy it. I do not need to say to you that it is not a 


gross feeling. I simply want her presence—her atmosphere—the sight 


of her face—the sound of her voice. You cannot understand it, ie 
you have seen her and you have heard her sing.” 

He paused, but she did not answer. 

“ Shall I go on,” he said, “ or do you prefer to hear no more?” 

“You can goon. I simply do not answer because there is nothing 
to say. It is true that I have seen her,jand find her very pretty. I 
have heard her sing, and recognized tha: voice is fresh and sweet. 
These things are not to be denied.” 

“In themselves they are nothing, but you have seen what has 
happened to me because of this young girl! At first I kept it to myself, 
but I knew I could not continue to do so, and with you I have scarcely 
tried concealment. I knew you had come to understand why it was 


that I have haunted the Rectory and not missed a church service. I — 


was aware that I could not keep my eyes away from this girl when she 
was within the range of vision, and aware also that, though others 
might not see what had happened, you would. For a week past I have 
known that you were conscious of the conscioushess in my soul. That 
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is why I determined to speak out to you. I knew I could not hide the 
truth from you, and I did not wish to do so.” 

He was silent in his turn. The distant storm still muttered and the 
far lightning flashed. 

“ Well?” she said calmly. 

“ Well,” he repeated, “what is the nn of it all to be? God 
knows I don’t know. She is all unconscious, and it may be I shall 
have strength to leave her so. A great deal depends on you.” 

“In what way?” = 

- “T have been perfectly open with you, Hester, and you can do quite 
as you please. I tell you that I do not understand this possession, but 
I am going to follow as I am led. How often we have admitted to 
each other—you and I—that we should welcome any great emotion 
that might come to us!, ? We are very much alike, even in our incon- 
sistencies, are we not? You have sometimes said to me that I had the 
best of it, as my career gave zest to life, but I declare to you now that 
ambition seems as nothing to me compared to this feeling that has 
possessed me for two weeks past. Isn’t this proof enough that it is a 
sort of frenzy? I wonder if another man exists who would say such 
things to his wife? I fancy not, for no other man has such a woman 
for his wife. Hester,” he added after a pause, “you may not take it 
so, but this is a high tribute, in a way.” 

. She made no answer. 

“Do you not see that it is so?” 

“In a way,” she said, repeating his words with an incisiveness of 
utterance that was all her own. 

He walked up and down the porch a good many times, as if think- 
- ing deeply. Then he stopped near her and said suddenly,— 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Do? I shall do nothing.” 

“ Hester,” he said; almost wincing, “I hate to hurt your pride.” 

He could see in the moonlight the scorn that curled her lips. 

“You may not believe that I care,” he went on, “but I care so 
much that it appals me to realize that there is something for which I 
care more. I have been honest with you, at least. I have admitted 
that I am beside myself. Now that I have warned you, you will not 
be surprised when you see me following this thing up. I must manage 
to be near that child—to have speech with her—to get at the heart 
of her. She draws me, like a bewitching mystery that I must fathom. 
And this can only be done openly. Even if I wanted to, I could have 

‘no clandestine intercourse with that innocent girl, and I dare to hope 
that you will believe that I do not want it. You will have to make up 
your mind what to do. Either you must take the proud position of 
repudiating a husband who openly and visibly cares for another woman, 
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or—it is open to you to take the still prouder one of acquiescence. I 
know you understand, though other women would not. I know also 
that you realize that I could not suggest this to you if I had in my 
heart any thought of harming that young creature. I tell you I am 
bewildered, puzzled, utterly amazed at myself and at the thing which 
come tome, but I mean:to do no wrong. I think you know that 
I could not be unfaithful to you.” 

“Unfaithful,” she said, as if she weighed the word. “ What is it 
for a man to be unfaithful to his wife? I know the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. I have more than once seen a man who found his 
intellectual companionship, moral support, and sustenance of soul in 
@ woman who was not his wife, and, as long as it was supposed to stop 
there, people would say that the wife had no cause for jealousy and — 
that there was no harm. Is a woman’s wifehood to be estimated by that 
which she possesses in common with the lowest of her sex, and not by 
the traits of mind and soul and character which differentiate her from 
these and raise her above them? It seems rather a strange thing that 
society should hold that man loyal and dutiful who keeps the strict 
letter of the law and breaks the spirit of it. For me, I should consider © 


it the greater betrayal of the two if he gave to another the confidence, _ 


friendship, sympathy, and companionship which are by right his wife’s.” 
“ All this is only further proof to me that you are the —_—— 
woman !” he exclaimed, a ring of pride in his voice. ban a 
“Don’t misunderstand me,” she began. 
“I do not and could not,” he interrupted. “I know you well 
enough, Hester, to realize that you could not believe in the faithfulness 
of the spirit and mind which did not include that of the body, ae 
it would be as the greater contains the less.” 
Hester rose to her feet. 
“T am grateful to you for those words,” she said, « and—so far as 
I can—I will try to prove to you that I wish to take you at your best.” 
With these words she moved towards the entrance to her room. Her 
husband walked beside her until she reached it, when they both paused. 
Evidently she waited for him to go, and he went. Before doing so, - 
however, he made a sudden motion as if to offer his hand, but she 
seemed not to see this, ee 
through the low window. 
IL 
In the lives of Gordon Denison and his wife a distinct line was 
drawn between the time that preceded that interview and the time 
which followed it. He felt it in her manner at the breakfast-table 
next morning, which was outwardly entirely unchanged. If a servant 
or friend could have seen any difference, it would have been on the 
side of an increased deference, though this pair were so universally 
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aah: ether, that that; trait: have 

attention. ; 
When Denison came out from town that afternoon his mani was at 

the station with the horse which his master best liked to drive, but as 

he sat silent behind it, bowling over the fresh country roads, his mind 

was too full of absorbing thoughts to pay much attention to exterior 


For the spell still held him, and now that he had, as it were, 
obtained his wife’s consent to his pursuance of this supreme object of 
his interest and thought, he was wondering how he could make it 
possible to indulge his wish without causing too much comment. He 
wanted this thing so intensely that he felt reckless of consequences, as" 
far as he personally was concerned, but he was determined that no 
harm should come to this young girl through him, and he was also on 

~ his guard to spare his wife’s pride. rievenarinentissicicct 
but none the less real for that. 

When Denison drove around the curve of the ine oval of the an 
he was rather pleased to see, through the luxuriant shrubbery and low-. 
hanging branches of the trees, glimpses of a white-gowned figure seated 
on the wide piazza. It was sweet of Hester, he thought, to be there 
to meet him, a tribute she did not always pay. 

- But as he drew rein before the door his heart gave a bound which 
the presence of his wife would never have accounted for. He saw that 
the figure in white was Miss Bruce. At her side, in a dress of some 
thin black texture, which further accentuated the difference in age 
between the two, sat Hester. She looked a little more pale and stat- 
uesque than usual, but neither more nor less self-possessed. and calm. 

The girl at her side was as glowing as a rose as she held out her 
hand frankly when the master of the house came up the steps. . 

“TI drove over to the Rectory this morning and persuaded Miss 
Bruce to take pity on my loneliness and come to me for a few days,” 
said Hester. “I told her it would be a charity to us both.” 

“TI owe you thanks for the idea,” said Denison, looking straight 
visitor. 

And as for me,” sid the young gel “Tam so delighted 
that I have stopped trying to express my thanks.” ‘i 

“ Quite a bundle of satisfaction all round!” said Hester. 

If there was a faint inflection of sarcasm in the words, her guest 
did not detect it, even if her husband did. 

_-. When Denison had made his toilet for the evening and came down 
to rejoin the ladies they were walking in the rose-garden. Miss Bruce, 
in her white gown with pink ribbons, looked as if she might have 
bloomed there with the rest, while Hester’s dark figure, seen from a 
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little distance, seemed something like a blot on the picture. Denison 
thought of this as he approached, though he tried to smother the sug- 
gestion. He was all in white, even to his shoes, and perhaps it may 
more apart than ever. 

“T have been trying to match Miss Bruce’s cheeks,” said Hester, 
holding up a bunch of roses, “ but, so far, I have not quite succeeded. 
You can continue the effort while I go to give an order that I had 
forgotten.” 

“Let me take your message,” said Denison quickly. 

“No, you may take these roses and add some more to them for 
Miss Bruce’s belt. You love to see women wear flowers.” 

She put them into his hands and walked towards the house. Wher 
her back was turned to them she smiled—a cold, proud little smile that 
expressed the heart within her. It was true that he had often wished 
her to wear flowers, and she had always declined, saying that they did 
not suit her. But here was a creature whom they suited to perfection. 
Now, as little as ever, did Hester feel inclined to assume what she did 
not possess. 

When she seated herself on the porch, after making a pretence of 
fulfilling her errand, she had her back turned towards the rose-garden 
and so remained, reading the evening paper which Denison had brought 
out, until the others joined her. 

The girl was went her roses in her belt. 

“T think you’ve succeeded, Gordon,” said his wife as she smiled, 
not at him, but at the fair being beside him. 

There was some unconscious scrutiny in the glance, for, in spite of 
herself, Hester wondered what a man of Denison’s intellect and culture 
could see in this crude girl to compel him as it did. True, she was 
very pretty, and she had the charm of youth, but so had a child, she 
reflected, or a colt or a kitten. She tried to imagine herself being 
carried away like this with some attractive boy. There was a soldierly 
stripling of her acquaintance, just graduated from West Point, whom 
she was very fond of, but decidedly in a condescending way, much as 
she held herself towards her present guest. And now, for the first 
_ time in her life, she found herself in a position of superiority towards 

her husband also. His present conduct had put him leagues below 
her, and her full realization of this gave her an inward support which: 
made it quite easy for her to keep up the outward show of respect to 
him. 

There was something new at work in Hester. Her husband, for all 
his preoccupation, saw it. Miss Bruce was their only guest at dinner 
that evening, and during the meal the mistress of the house certainly 
made more effort than usual to be agreeable. .It was not that she 
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talked a great deal,—in fact, she talked little——but there was some- 
thing so gracious and winning in the way in which she drew this young 
girl out, and kept the talk within the narrow lave of her guest’s 
knowledge and experience. 

Helped and encouraged in this way, Miss Bruce was at her best, and 
Hester freely acknowledged a certain charm in her. It was not con- 
versation, or even talk, it was more like prattling. If she had not been 
so pretty, it might have been a bore, but the fact of her prettiness 
intervened. 

And the admiration which Hester felt she made no effort to conceal, 
while, as for Denison, if he had tried, he could not have concealed his. 
The difference was this—the man was off his balance, completely 
carried away, while his wife was weighing everything, by just and 
accurate measurements. To her the occasional errors and gaucheries 
which gave proof of the country breeding and narrow experience of 
this young girl seemed a drawback and a pity, while in his <9eh-aaep 
one of these became an added charm. 

After dinner there was music, Mrs. Denison being the instigator 
thereof. She sat at the piano and played the accompaniments in 
masterly style, while the young girl stood beside her and warbled.. 

For it was really like warbling—as natural and unstudied as a 
bird’s clear carol. Again Hester regretted, while her husband seemed 
only to exult. The ease of it too was like the singing of a bird, and it 
expressed as little of the heart’s experience. 

“She has a delicious way of saying nothing with her voice,” was 
Hester’s silent comment, while she perceived in her husband’s gaze a 
rapture that contained no possibility of criticism. 

Hester, who was a real musician, had been accustomed to dread 
and defer to her husband’s critical judgment of music, and 80; to see 
him now, completely enraptured by this very faulty portage was 
only one more proof to her of his blind infatuation. _ ‘ 

That night, alone in her room, she reflected on it. Here was the 
man she had thought incapable of being ardently in love swept off his 
feet by the rather commonplace beauty and mediocre singing of a very 
ordinary little country girl. Surely it must be she who was incapable 
of such a feeling, for she had not an atom now of the jealousy which is . 
said to accompany such a love. What she felt towards her husband 
was a rather thinly disguised scorn, and her feeling for the girl was 
one of kind indulgence, mingled with a certain protectingness. She 
knew there was no need to protect this guileless creature from Denison 
himself, but she was determined to protect her from the talk which - 

might arise unless his attentions were seen and sanctioned by his wife. 

The next morning Miss Bruce, who was an early riser, was out on _ 
the lawn with the pair of collies when Hester, having just risen, looked 
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out of her window. At the same moment she heard her husband in 
his dressing-room moving quickly about, and with evident sounds of 
In an incredibly short time thereafter She.had joined their guest 
and the two dogs on the lawn. Hester saw tis with a slow and com- 
prehending smile. When had she ever known him to hurry his toilet 
before ? 

When she presently went down the girl advanced to meet her and 
surprised her by kissing her cheek. Hester felt the familiarity grate 
on her slightly, but she gave no sign. As for Denison, his eyes said 
as plainly as words that he found the act enchanting. 

The husband and wife, in meeting, had given no indication of the 
fact that they had not met before. 

“How did you sleep, Miss Bruce?” said Hester politely. 

“ Oh, delightfully—but won’t you call me May?” she answered. 

“How well it suits you!” Hester answered evasively 5 “TI never 
heard your Christian name before. It’s very pretty, isn’t it, Gor- 
don ?” 

One glance convinced her that this name was no new thing in her — 
husband’s consciousness, and made her smile at herself for her greem- 
ness. Of course, a point so significant as that could not have been so 


long ignored by a man — felt as he did now. 


Ii. 


Miss Bruce remained for two weeks the guest of Mrs. Gordon 
Denison, and during that time no one else was invited. The girl in her 
ignorance saw no significance in this fact, but Denison saw much. 
Usually the large country house was kept pretty well filled, especially 
for the week-end, but now there was only this trio, which, for the 
most part, broke into the form of duet and solo. 

During the mornings the two women spent much time together, 
driving about, playing golf, or, if at home, reading and doing fancy- 
work. Hester supplied her guest with all sorts of pretty materials and 
gave her lessons in their use. She also supplied her with books and 
took special notice of her predilections in this line. 

For she was making, all unknown to its object, a special study of 
this girl, and it was not long before she satisfied herself that a more 
innocent and artless creature did not live. It was a satisfaction in 
more ways than one, for it left her free to carry out to the fullest 
extent the resolution which she had made after that talk with her 
husband on the porch. She saw plainly that this girl’s ignorance of 
the world was so absolute that she would read‘ly play into her hand, 
and she saw that her husband would do the same by reason of the 


thraldom which still held him. 
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So in every possible way Mrs. Denison contrived that her hushand 
and her guest should be alone together. Often, when the ponies would 
come round for her to drive to the station for her husband in the 
afternoon, she would make the excuse of a headache or a letter to 
write to get May to drive them for her. The groom was always behind, 
so there was the stamp of perfect propriety on it, for the satisfaction 
of the people at the station and on the road. But here at home there 
were many hours when the lady of the house managed that the two 
should be alone together. At Hester’s request Denison was teaching 
May to play billiards, and often, after a heated game, when they came 
out on the moonlit porch they would find that Hester had gone. Then 
she would come out in the upper hall and call over the banisters that 
she was going to bed, and beg May to keep her husband company while 
he smoked, and then, promptly and really, she would go to bed. Al- 
ways, when se came up, her doors would be closed and her lights 
out. 
This course of action on her part was pursued boldly and without 
fear. She saw that May was naively delighted with the attentions 
and evident admiration of such an important man as this, old as he 
necessarily seemed to her, and she was quite sure that here, under her 
own roof and protection, and almost in her presence, her husband 
would not allow himself even such a degree of license as he might 
elsewhere. It was always well within conventional bounds when they 
would come up to bed, for she could hear him in his dressing-room, as 
well as May in her apartments, on the other side of her. Denison was 
too much a man of the world to run any risk of comment from 
servants, and, on the whole, Hester felt in her heart that her scheme. 
was working in the exact fulfilment of her ideas. Denison had declared 
that he must and would gratify his longing for the presence and society 
of this girl, and certainly there was no way in the world for him to do 
this, to the very top of his bent, as he was doing it now, with such an 
avoidance of scandal as the present conditions insured. He saw that 
the whole thing was his wife’s plan and contrivance, and he felt a 
fervid admiration for her at the way she carried it off. 

For her conduct was faultless. She was apparently as friendly and 
natural with him as with the girl, and at meals or whenever they were 
together she spoke to him as familiarly and frequently as she ever had © 
done in her life. 

But here the line was drawn. Never, since that night on ‘the porch, 
had he said, or got the chance to say, a single word to her in private: 
- Without appearing to do so, she so managed that they were never left 
alone together, and he would no more have ventured to knock at her 
door, when she was in her room alone, than he would in the case of 
any woman-guest in his house. 
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It was all for the best, he reflected. There was nothing for them 
to say to each other, and a téte-d-téte would have been awkward for 
both. 

IV. 

ALTHOUGH there were no people staying in the house during Miss 
Bruce’s visit, there were neighbors who often dropped in, especially in 
the evenings. Miss Bruce had been engaged, on a salary, to sing in the 
choir during the summer season, when, only, there was a sufficient 
attendance at the little country church to warrant such a thing. Her 
charming voice and pretty face had attracted a good deal of attention, 
and generally, when visitors called at the Denisons’, she would be asked 
to sing. 

For this she was always ready and willing, but as her taste was 
uncultivated and her voice very insufficiently trained, it was often a 
bore to Hester to play her accompaniments. 

It was therefore a relief to her when, one evening, her young 
friend, Tom Banning, the newly fledged West Point graduate, came 
over to call, and it turned out that he was extremely willing to be 
Miss Bruce’s accompanist, and was, indeed, a more capable one than 
she, owing to the fact that he had at his fingers’ ends all the popular 
inanities in the way of love-songs, college songs, and even coon-songs. 

So when Hester gave up her seat at the piano she went out on the 
porch and watched as well as listened. 

Tom was rattling away at a rousing tune which Miss Bruce recog- 
nized with a delighted nod, and they proceeded to sing it together. 

“What sheer, crude, green, unmitigated foolishness!” was Hester’s 
reflection. It was all right for them, boy and girl as they were, but 
how could any matured and intellectual being do more than tol-. 
erate it? 

She looked at her husband, who stood near the piano. How would 
he have regarded this song and the youthful chaff and foolery that 
they were talking between the verses a month ago? She knew well, 
but what did it matter beside the evidence before her of his feeling 
now? He was looking at the girl with eyes expressive of such admira- 
tion as had never shone there for any performance of any kind on the 
part of his wife, and yet, to the eye of intellect, culture, knowledge, 
what a paltry thing this girl was when compared to Hester Denison! 

And Hester, sitting outside on the porch, smiled scornfully. 

But, all the same, her heart was aching and a strong rebellion waged 
within. Tom Banning was an ardent, tempestuous sort of boy who 
had worshipped her at a distance for years, but she knew his hot tem- 
perament so well that she was prepared to see him madly in love with, 
and promptly married to, the first girl he might meet after leaving col- 
lege, and so she was picturing to herself the possibility that this might 
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be the girl. There was something very sweet about it. They were 
chatting and singing together now with that camaraderie of youth 
which was like the sudden springing up of a flame. They appeared to 
have forgotten Gordon in their eager interest in each other. 

She seemed to get a glimpse, to catch a whiff, of a certain sweet- 
ness in the atmosphere which came to her as a thing infinitely rare and 
precious. After all, could she afford to scorn them for not being in- 
_tellectual? What was culture compared to nature? What was the 
mind compared to the heart? 

Out there on the porch she felt herself cold and lonely, but when 
her eyes turned to her husband she shrank still further within herself. 

Presently, as if in duty bound, he came out and joined her, but the © 
constraint between them was so irksome that it was a relief on both 
sides when he said he had important letters to write and went away. 

Meantime, deprived of the presence which had been a constraint in 
this quarter also, Miss Bruce and Mr. Banning were chattering gayly 
after their kind. __ 

“T saw you in church on Sunday,” he said. 

May pursed her lips into a pretty pout. 

“If you think I take that for a compliment, you’re mistaken,” she 
said. “‘ Little children should be seen and not heard,’ but little singers 
should be heard and not seen. Now I’d have liked you lots better if 
you had said, ‘I heard you in church on Sunday.’ ” 

“ Without seeing you? But in that case I couldn’t have liked you 
as well.” 

“ Liking doesn’t amount to much,” she said, turning her head about 
and looking down self-copsciously as she struck random chords on the 
piano, “ appreciation is the thing.” 

“Well, don’t you think I can appreciate you-more by seeing you? 
By Jove!” he ended with eloquent explosiveness. 

“What I mean is, I want to have my voice appreciated. I want 
to become a singer, in the real sense of the word.” 

“ And so you are. But people must see with their eyes as well as 
hear with their ears, and by doing this it is evident that, lovely as your 
voice is, your face——” 

He broke off, shy in the midst of his daring. 

“Oh, never mind my face——” 

“But if one can’t help minding your face——” 

“ Nonsense!” said May, executing a little run upon the keys, which 
kept her eyes occupied with her fingers, but did not conceal the fact 
-. that she was flushing with pleasure over this boyish gush of her 
companion’s. 

“You may call it nonsense if you like, but, all the same, when a 
man is as crazy about music as I am, it means something when I tell 
you that I noticed your looks more than your singing.” 
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“ Means something! It appears to me that that means that you 
didn’t think much of my singing.” 

Tom flushed with embarrassment. 

“ Not a bit of it,” he said; “it only shows how much I thoughtoof 
your appearance.” 

“Tm not complimented in the least,” said May, her animated face 
contradicting her words, as her hands rambled over the keys. 

“T don’t see why not,” protested Tom. 

“ Well, you see, I live in the country, where nobody knows anything 
about music, and it’s only lately that I’ve discovered that I had a 
voice.” 

“Evidently you had previously been made aware that you had a 
face!” 

“ Certainly—that fact had lost its interest. But as to the voice, 
that is a much more important matter.” 

Her hands were smiting low and serious notes as she said this, and 
her face had changed from mockery to earnestness. 

“ Why?” said Banning eagerly. 

“ Because I have my own living to make,” she began, but he inter- 
rupted her. 

“Oh, I say! Come off!” he cried, laughing. 

“ Indeed, it is perfectly true. I am hoping that someone who hears 
me here may get me a place ins city choir. Does that seem to you so 
very absurd ?” 

“Not on the score of your singing. But on the score of your 
making your own living it does. I feel sorry for the dozen or so of 
poor devils who must be clamoring to cut short your career in that 
quarter.” 

“They don’t exist,” said May, though the imputation probably 
pleased her, for some lurking dimples came to light around the corners 
of her mouth. 

“Oh, of course I’m going to believe that!” cried Banning. “I’m 
a pretty good guesser in matters of this sort.” 

“ However that may be, I have my own living to make,” said May, 
her fingers gliding into the plaintive notes of the “ Intermezzo.” | 

Her voice, as well as her face, had grown wistful. If this was art- 
lessness, it took the place of art, for nothing could have so surely 
fanned the flame just lighted in this young fellow’s susceptible breast. 
He was well off now, with the prospect of possessing much more, and 
he began to wonder how long it would be before he could venture to 
tell her so, as a basis for future confidences towards which he began to 
feel impelled. 

While he was thinking all this those searching strains of “ Caval- 
leria” were taking possession of both their young and susceptible hearts. 
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“You'll never make your living in this world,” he said. 
“You think very little of my singing, evidently,” she said, art- 
fully artless again. 

Tt isn’t that—you won’t be allowed,” he said, rising to the bait. 

Meantime, Hester from her seat on the porch could see them both, 
and she had been watching with an interest which had now become 
insight. She too was somewhat under the spell of that music, hack- 
neyed though it was, and, unconsciously, she sighed. 

“Poor Gordon!” she said under her breath, for the self-pity that 
she felt in this moment seemed to include him too. 

She wondered if he would have understood that duet at the piano 
as plainly as she did. There was no question in her mind. The charm, 
distinction, breeding, and intelligence of Gordon Denison had left this 
girl’s heart untouched, while the first crude compliments of this raw 
boy had well-nigh captured the citadel. 

Hester sighed again, and then, careful not to disturb the two at the 

piano, as she was also careful not to disturb the one who sat over his 
desk in the library, she sought her own room and the coveted freedom 
from restraint which its loneliness afforded. 


Ir was not long after this that one evening, when the trio were 
together, Hester announced that she felt herself compelled to give a 
dinner to some people who were visiting in the neighborhood. They 
were a Mr. and Mrs. Montrose, both persons of distinguished mind and 
personality, whom her husband and herself had known in London the 
year before. 

When this announcement was made Denison felt the strangest 
mingling of emotions. The mentality of this pair had been delightful 
to him and he had looked forward with great interest to renewing their 
acquaintance. But now, how incongruous it seemed! He glanced at 
May Bruce and tried to imagine her in the atmosphere that hung about 
the Montroses. She would not know how to talk to them, while they, 
he well knew, would not take the trouble to adapt themselves to her 
limitations. 

Then he reflected how the Meciteeese had delighted in Hester, and 
had listened to every word which fell from her lips, and suddenly it 
dawned upon him what a continual restraint his wife had put upon 
herself, during these last days and weeks, that she might come down to 


-. the level of her guest. | 
To tell the truth,—the subtle, hushed, and timid truth that hed 


just begun to knock at the door of Gordon Denison’s heart,—he began 
to feel it possible that in the course of time, if he saw a very great deal 
of her, this girl might bore him. But the mere suggestion of such a 
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thing made him feel ashamed. Unless this thing was a great and 
important event in his life, it was a piece of undignified foolery in a 
man of his years and condition. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, and Hester, after sitting with 
her husband and guest for a short while after dinner on the porch, had 
made some excuse to go upstairs for a few moments. 

There was a certain new consciousness in Gordon as he sat there 
alone with May, and he did not, as usual, come nearer to her and 
engage her in talk. She sat silent too, on her part, and it might have 
surprised him if he could have read her thoughts. Very often, of late, 
Tom Banning had been coming to the house. By the unsuspected con- 
trivance of the hostess, these visits were made in the absence of the 
master of the house. She would ask the young fellow to come for 
lunch and an afternoon of golf, or she would beguile them to the piano 
and leave them there alone for hours. They attracted each other as 
youth draws youth, and May, who had never before come in contact 
with the powerful charm of brass buttons, was vividly interested. It 
was therefore of Tom Banning that she was thinking rather ardently 
as Gordon Denison sat there thinking somewhat less ardently of her. 

He was wondering if it would go very hard with her to part with 
him when the inevitable time came, and that recalled to his mind a 
rash resolve which he had once made that, having found this girl, he 
would never give her up, but would find some way to prolong the 
delight of such an intercourse. The silliness of it so galled him now 
that he felt the color mount to his cheeks. 

“Gordon,” said a voice—his wife’s. 

He rose quickly and went to answer it. She was leaning over the 
banisters with a letter in her hand. ; 

“Would you and May do me the favor to walk down to the post- 
office with this, so that it may catch the early mail?” she said. “I have 
let James go away, but it will only be a nice walk for you, and it 
would oblige me very much.” 

There was no alacrity in Denison’s response, but, of course, there 
was nothing to do but go. The post-office was a short distance beyond 
the gates of their own place, and to walk there with letters was a very 
usual thing. 

As the two set off, Hester was on the gallery outside her window, 
and when they both glanced up she waved to them. 

“Don’t hurry back,” she said, “the moonlight is so lovely. I am 
tired to-night and shall go at once to bed.” 

After a few solicitous inquiries and good-nights they went. - 

Hester watched them till the dark shadows of the shrubbery took 
them in, and then, instead of going to bed, she threw herself into a big 
porch-chair and gave vent to a deep sigh. 3 
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_. Truly, like Sir Lancelot, she “ mused in half-disgust at life, love, 
all things.” This infatuation of her husband’s had radically changed 
her life. There could never again be anything but the formal pretence 
of a marriage between Gordon Denison and herself; that, she was 
sure, he understood as well as she did. She knew, and she knew that 
he knew, that only the line of action which she had planned and 
carried out had prevented a public scandal. She was perfectly aware 
that unless she had so arranged things that he might see the girl at his 
own home, under the eye and approval of his wife, he would have 
seen her where and how he could, with consequences tealicaing:S in the 
extreme to a woman of any pride. 

And had she, as it was, avoided such humiliation? Only in part,— 
only so far as the world was concerned,—for, in her own consciousness, 
she was lowered to the earth. 

Also, known to Hester’s soul alone, there was something even more 
_ than wounded pride that tugged at her heartstrings now. Heretofore, 

believing her husband to be a man of cold, calm temperament, she had 
cultivated the same thing in herself, and had made it her effort to sup- 
press and stifle those longings of soul and sense which, finding no 
response in her husband, sprang up only to wither and die for want 
of sustenance. 

But now, suddenly, Gordon had been revealed to her as a man who 
could be stirred to ardent emotion, and that by the influence of a 
woman’s charm. 

But that woman was not his wife. He had known her intimately 
-all these years, and never once had she seen in his eyes one glimmer of 
the quality which came there spontaneously every time they rested on 
that young girl’s face. 

She knew that now, at this moment, those two were walking together 
- alone along the shaded moonlit path. She wondered if he had given 
her his arm to guide and support her. She wondered if he wished the 
wife who stood in the way of his happiness dead. 

Well—Heaven help her !—she wished it herself. She had been con- 
tented with her life in bygone days, but it could never be anything but 
a pain to her hereafter. For now there had come to her the over- 
whelming knowledge that a bliss which she had never dreamed it was 
in his power to give was Gordon Denison’s to bestow upon the woman 
that he loved—and that woman was not she. 

And as poignantly as she felt that she was not the woman that he 
__ loved, just so poignantly she felt that she was the woman who loved him. 

For Hester did not deny to her own heart that within the last two 
weeks she had fallen in love with her husband. The proof of it lay in 
the contrast between this powerful, painful, bewildering emotion which 
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she felt for him now and even the most ardent feeling she had ever 
known for him before. 

She was conscious, moreover, of another feeling, wholly new to her, 
and that was a passionate jealousy. She was able to conquer and sup- 
press it, but it gnawed at her heart. With this poor little May had 
almost nothing to do. She lost sight of the being who had inspired the 
feeling in her consuming consciousness of that feeling. Then too she 
had her own means of knowing that May was innocent, not only of any 
intention of coming between her husband and herself, but of the fact 
that she had done so. 

Meantime, the man and girl who were occupying her thoughts were 
strolling slowly along the moonlit road. The soil beneath their feet 
was of a sort of silvery sand, which reflected the moonlight and gave 
distinctness to the shadows of the thick-leaved trees above. A resinous 
smell of warm pine-cones and fir-needles was in the air, which vibrated 
with the sound of the insects, another 
from tree to tree. 

It was a night for love. A great poet has said with sad insight: 


“Never the time and place 
And the loved one all together!” 


but here, it would seem, might be a contradiction. 

“ What a lovely night!” said May. 

“ Perfect,” said Gordon; “it could not be simmoonia if made to 
order.” 

“ How practical you are! Mr. Banning described it better. He 
said, as we sat on the porch last night, ‘This is what I call a Romeo 
and Juliet night.’ ” 

“He did? And did he offer to do the one part if you would do the 
other ?” 

“Oh, the idea of such a thing!” exclaimed Miss Bruce with a tone 
and giggle which would hardly have corresponded to a fastidious ideal 
of Juliet. 

Denison perhaps felt conscious of this, but he had another and 
more dominating consciousness at the moment. This was a certain 
self-betrayal which he more than fancied in the girl’s last words and 
tones. 

“Is Tom Banning your idea of Romeo?” he said, tying to _ 
the sarcasm from his voice. 

“Well, not exactly,” came the somewhat meditative answer; “I 
always imagine Romeo rather tall, and a little older too than Mr. 
Banning, but I think he’s awfully handsome.” 

“Who?” said Denison, aghast. 


“Mr. Banning.” 
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He had clung to the hope that she meant Romeo. 

“Handsome? What do you mean?” Now undoubtedly he felt a 
certain twinge that was either jealousy or wounded pride. 

“ Why, I think he’s got the most expressive eyes, and such lovely 
hair! Have you ever seen him in his uniform ?” 

The vision of To aning’s china-blue eyes and colorless, kinky 
hair came before him, not beautified even by the brass button accom- 
paniment. Could this woman, upon whom he had been lavishing his 
best efforts to please, possibly see anything to admire in that crude and 
commonplace boy? Surely she must be trying upon him one of the 
‘tricks of coquetry of her sex. _ | 

“You are making fun!” he said, smiling. 

“Making fun! Of whom?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Of Tom Banning—or perhaps of me.” 

“TI wouldn’t do such a thing. You've both been too lovely to me. 
Of course, I don’t mean that he’s really like Romeo. I don’t suppose 
- any man is, any more than any woman is like Juliet—except Mrs. 
Denison,” she added suddenly, as if from an after-thought. 

“Mrs. Denison! My wife?” he asked, wondering. 

“Yes, she makes me think of Juliet!” cried the girl impulsively. 
“TI am sure Juliet was not a bit more beautiful or fascinating. Tom 
Banning says no man with eyes in his head could help adoring Mrs. 
Denison, and I’m sure I agree with him.” 
Denison felt himself interested in this girl’s chatter to the point 
of irritation. He was conscious, moreover, that a little strange, in- 
scrutable, and agitating throb had darted through his veins when he 
had used that interrogatory, “My wife?” Also he resented this boldly 
expressed admiration of this young military whippreeeprt: All that 
he could find to say, however, was,— 

- Juliet was scarcely more than a child.” 

“TI know, but it isn’t that. It’s the beauty, the poetry, the voice, 
the goodness—everything! You must be a very happy man, Mr. Deni- 
son, and I see what a kind one you are, to take so much trouble to 
entertain me and make me enjoy my visit. I haven’t said anything, 
but I know what a contrast I must be to such a beautiful, splendid, 
clever woman as Mrs. Denison. I even wonder that Mr. Banning cares - 
to talk to me when she is by, though he says she is only to be wor- 
shipped by such as he. Oh, what a lovely night!” she burst forth sud- 
denly. “I wonder why such a night and such a place as this makes 

one feel so lonesome! Do you know, I could cry right now.” - 
They had deposited their letter and were walking homeward in the 
dark sweetness of the summer night. Denison was speechless. For 
once she had prompted him to agitated thought instead of feeling. It 
was hateful to him that the truths which now came home to him had 
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done so through the medium of the young girl who had infatuated 
him and the young man whom his wife had infatuated. Yet, what a 
difference between the two! Hester was enthroned in the eyes of them 
all—while he—to what folly had he descended ! 

At this moment he had a real desire to recover something of his 
lost feeling for this girl. Under its possession he had been somewhat 
blinded to a just judgment of himself. Besides, there had been some- 
thing in her manner of alluding to Banning that hurt his pride. A: 

Not only her last words, but a certain tremulous tone and agitated © 
manner that went with them, convinced him that she was under the 
spell of some strong emotion. He caught at the hope that he was the 
object of this. 

“Why do you feel sad?” he said. “ Aren’t you happy here, at my 
house ?” 

“Too happy!” she answered faintly. “It will make life all the 
harder when I go away and all of you forget me.” 

“T know one who will not do that,” he said, still under the temp- 
tation to soothe his pride by forcing from her an avowal of feeling for 
him. 

“ Who?” she said tremulously. 

What a delicious opportunity for a lover! The wooing stillness all 
about him, the tender breezes of the night, the loneliness, the moon- 
light, the waiting presence at his side, were all inviting him to answer . 
that question as his pride led him to believe he was expected to answer 
it, but a remnant of integrity, as well as a conviction of change within, 
kept him silent. 

“Who?” said the girl again. “Do you think that anyone I have 
known here will care enough for me, when I am gone, to wish to see me 
again? Oh Mr. Denison, I have been happy here, but I’ve been 
unhappy too—especially lately. If I could only believe that people 
mean all they say—and look! I am not much used to men—the sort 
of men of your world. In the country where I came from it is 
differen 

She broke off. These last words of hers had brought him to him- 
self. He still felt a strong desire to draw from her an avowal of feeling 
for him, but he was warned just in time, and as he rather hastened his 
steps towards the house he said evasively : 

“Don’t trust too much, my child. People will care for you 
wherever you may go, but it is easy to misunderstand. ' Always, as long 
as you live, you have one thing to count on—my sincere interest and 
friendship.” 

He looked at her keenly to see the effect of these words, but she 
seemed to avoid his gaze, as she een her face upward and said in 
that same broken tone: . 
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“Oh, this night is too, too lovely! It makes me feel as if I could 
cry my heart out.” 

With these words she left him, utterly puzzled by what her conduct 
might mean. It easily lent itself to two interpretations, and, of course, 
he inclined to the one that flattered his vanity. 

As for May, when she reached her own apartment the mood of 
despondency that had weighed upon her culminated in a burst of tears. 
If her host could have seen her as she threw herself upon the bed, in 
utter abandonment to the unhappiness which possessed her, he might 
have felt his self-love soothed. The words she uttered were significant 


“He doesn’t care! He doesn’t care!” she whispered to herself 
between her sobs. “ After making me feel all this for him, he doesn’t 
care if it breaks my heart. O 

The name she uttered was smothered in a sob. Denison, had he been 
_ listening, could not have heard it. 

If he had, however, he would have discovered that it was other 
than his own. 

Goanon DENISON was standing sla in the hall of his country 

house, awaiting the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Montrose and the guests 


invited to meet them. There was a gala appearance everywhere, which . 


made the place even more decorative and charming than its wont. 
Many candles and shaded lamps were lighted and rich masses of 
flowers glowed on every side. There was a certain sensuousness in 
this rather severe man which made him quickly alive to beauty in every 
form, and it was a source of pride to him to believe that no woman 
he had ever seen could so charmingly conduct a house and give an 
entertainment as the woman whose taste and skill had contrived the 
present one. 

While he was reflecting upon this fact Hester appeared upon the 
stairs, accompanied, as usual, by Miss Bruce. The girl was very far 
from suspecting the reason, but her hostess had a habit of calling for 
her, when going down to any meal, through a perhaps unconscious 
intention of saving herself thereby from even a few minutes’ tete-LAghe 
with her husband. . 

As he looked up and saw the pair descending the staircase, the 
sharp contrast which they presented struck him acutely. 

Hester was in black. She wore a filmy gown, ornamented here and 
_ there with diamonds. This dress seemed as much more beautiful than 
any radiantly hued costume as a splendid, starry night will often 
appear more beautiful than day. Her bare white shoulders, slender 
throat, and adorably lovely arms were brought out in high relief. Who 
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but this’ man would ‘ever:‘have thought to ‘look from this splendid 
creature to the insignificant girl at her side? 

But this man did. He had not yet forgotten, nee ami ee 
scious in his soul that the process had begun. 

May—poor, pretty thing !—had done her best for the occasion, but 
the effort, instead of enhancing her attractions, had distinctly lessened 
them. It was the first time since she had been in the house that she 
had had occasion for formal evening dress, and she was delighted at 
the opportunity to display her only possession in this line. Hester, — 
always considerate of the feelings of others, had rather shyly touched 
upon the question of the girl’s costume for this event, hoping to have 
the opportunity to make her some present which might help in her 
adornment. But May, with the bold confidence of ignorance, had 
assured her that she had brought with her just the dress for the 
occasion. 

She was wearing it now. It was vivid pink and made in an out- 
gone fashion, far more ornate than the prevailing one. She had, more- 
over, frizzed her pretty blond hair in a fashion as ugly as it was 
unbecoming, and excitement had heightened the color in her cheeks 
until it almost matched her gown. 

She could never be anything but pretty, and Hester, in her recoil 
at the present costume, was fain to console herself with the reflection 
that Mrs. Montrose’s get-up would probably be quite equal to it—vivid 
coloring and frizzy locks included. For her guest of honor was an 
Englishwoman, born and reared in the provinces. She, however, had 
the saving grace of broad culture and great intelligence, and these 
might well atone for the exterior accompaniments of bad dressing and 
an ugly face and figure. 

Miss Bruce’s appearance was a distinct shock to her host; it was 
near to being an irritation. And how soothing to the eye and sense 
to glance from her to the tall woman at her side, fair and cool and 
soigné, to the last tip of the polished finger-nails of her ungloved hands. 

It added to Denison’s discomfiture to perceive that the young girl 
approaching him was naively delighted with herself and entirely pre- 
pared to be admired. But the artless smile with which she greeted him 
received so scant a response that she looked half-appealingly at her 
hostess. 

“T am afraid you are not in a hospitable frame of mind, Gordon,” 
said his wife. “You don’t. look particularly pleased at the prospect 


of your guests.” 


The girl’s face brightened as she accepted this explanation: of her 
host’s cold looks. But Gordon himself understood. 

“What an egregious fool I have made of myself,” was his inward 
reflection, “ and was ever a woman.so adorable?” 
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_ * This last epithet was applied to his wife—the splendid creature he 
had -lost ! 

But now the guests began to arrive, and in a few moments the place 
was filled with animated sounds and movements. ” 

With true British punctuality, the Montroses came first. He was 
handsome, well-dressed, eminently correct, and seemed as strictly up 
with the fashions of the day as his wife seemed to lag behind them. 
She was a flat-chested, large-waisted woman, with pale blue eyes, 
_ straw-colored hair, and was afflicted with what someone has called “ 
tush of teeth to the mouth.” She had, moreover, both on her face and 
on the neck and arms which she unwisely exposed to view, such a 
peculiarly thin and sensitive skin that the slightest exertion, or drinking 
of wine, sent the blood to the surface until it looked positively inflamed. 

- Yet, with it all, how delightful she was! Her gay, epigrammatic, 
somewhat caustic talk—as different as possible from Hester’s gracious 
- earnestness—was utterly unlike anything little May Bruce had ever 
met with or imagined before. 

When Mrs. Denison introduced the young girl at her side the 
Englishman gave her one brief, broad stare, and then, flipping the 
monocle from his eye, as if he had no further use for it, he turned 

rather curtly to speak to his host, the two wives being engaged in talk. 
It was done with an abruptness that few Americans would have 
allowed themselves, and May, who, since she had charmed Denison, had 
felt a new consciousness of her power, roused herself to make an 
effort. 

“How do you like America, Mr. Montrese » she said. 

Denison winced under this banalité, at which the Englishman, again 
assuming his glass, stared rudely in the girl’s face an instant. Then 
he said, again dropping the glass,— 

_ “T like America very much,” and turned his shoulder towards her 
to continue his talk with Denison. 

The latter, aware of the fact that: most Englishmen will at all 
‘times be as rude as they choose to be, yet resented this present instance 
for more than the obvious reasons. 

Miss Bruce had colored deeply, but she was determined not to be 
thus put down in this presence. She’floundered mentally for a second, 
and could think of nothing to say but,— 

“ How does your wife like America ?” 

“?Pon my soul, I don’t-know. I haven't thought to ask heel 
_ the answer. 

Denison to the rescue! 

Min Broce, believe, in very poten,” bo mid with an air of 
deference to May’s opinion which could not be wholly disregarded. 


we 


“ Ah, quite so—quite so,” said Mr, Montrose, as if he made a con- 
cession in which he had no sort. of interest. 

Then he turned and joined the two women. Evidently he did not 
care to continue this conversation. 

“ What a rude man!” said poor May, almost crying with vexation. 
“Don’t you think so, Mr. Denison?” 

“No, he’s simply an Englishman.” 

“ Are all Englishmen like that?” 

“More or less.” 

“ And do Americans receive and like them?” 

“ Adore them—as a rule.” 

He was answering May’s questions without looking at her, aware in 
his soul that the sight of her irritated him. 

Some new guests now arrived, claiming the attention of the hostess, 
and May, who felt that she was being hardly treated by Denison, 
determined to seek in Mrs. Montrose the life-preserver which might 
possibly keep her afloat in this treacherous social sea. 

Now Mrs. Montrose was not only an Englishwoman, but she was a 
provincial one, who held very severe views on the subject of young 
girls, the foremost of which was that they should be seen and not heard. 
When, therefore, little Miss Bruce, in her violent pink dress, bore down 
upon her with a rather excited manner, and said in a voice that was ~ 
somewhat nasal as well as decidedly loud,— 

“T have just been asking your husband how you like America,” 
Mrs. Montrose, in a beautiful, low-pitched, cultivated voice replied : 

“T hope he told you. It is such a simple little question to answer. 
Don’t you think so?” 

And then, not waiting for the response, she also turned to speak to 
Denison. 

Poor May by this time was almost i in tears, while Denison, for his 
part, was very nearly angry. The source of this anger was perhaps 
quite as much directed against the girl’s stupidity as against the rude- 
ness of these English people. “If,” he reflected, “she can’t meet men 
and women of the world on their own ground, she might at least have 
the sense to hold her tongue.” 

All of this had been unperceived by his wife, in the midst of her 
duties as hostess, and Denison, making to himself the plea that his 
attention was due elsewhere, made no further effort to reconcile the 
” irreconcilable, and May, for the moment, was left to her own devices. _ 
It was a relief when dinner was announced and they all went in. 
4 The English guests were making themselves thoroughly agreeable to 
everyone except poor May, who, as was evident to _— simply did 
not exist for them. 
ie When the party was seated at table May was placed on the left of 
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the host, who had on his other side Mrs. Montrose, whom he had 
taken in. In so arranging things Hester had been influenced by her 
resolve to give her husband all possible opportunity to enjoy the society 
of Miss Bruce; but, had her motive been a desire to give him an object 
lesson on his own folly, she could not have done this more effectually. 

There were six men at the table, men of varying types and callings, 
but in this company, as in many he appeared in, Denison would have 
caught and held the attention most. It was too little to say of him 
that he was handsome, there was so much more than mere beauty in 
his face and figure. He:was dark as a gypsy, a fact which made the 
white locks in his dense black hair all the more striking and attractive. 
His figure was spare almost to leanness, but he had the look of physical 
as well as mental power. 

Someone at the host’s end of the table had used the expression, “a 
short cut to acquaintanceship,” and Mrs. Montrose caught at it. 

“A short cut to acquaintanceship?” she echoed. “ What a delight- 
ful idea, and how American! You have labor-saving devices of every 
sort in your wonderful country, why shouldn’t you invent one for this 
object? Do suggest one, somebody !” 

There being no immediate response, Denison, seeing that the atten- 
tion of the whole table was caught and held, said: 

“It is for you to make this suggestion, Mrs. Montrose. I know of 
no one better able to do so. America yields the palm to England.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Montrose, “since the honor of my country is at 
stake, I must accept the challenge. I propose this: Let every-man at 
the table begin by asking the woman next him this question, ‘ Who is 
your nineteenth-century man?’ That question answered, a zeal basis 
for aoquaintanceship will be given at once. Qpentione me, Mr. Denison; 
I am ready for you.” 

The idea took at once. In answer to Denison’s question she re- 


sponded : 

“ My nineteenth-century man is a woman! I put George Eliot 
ahead of them all,” and there followed a keen analysis of the philosophy 
as well as the life of the great novelist. It was while the latter was 
being discussed that Denison said in a low tone,— 

' “Souvenez vous de la jeune fille,” and May, who heard but did 
not understand the words, caught from her vis-a-vis a look of irritation 
accompanied by the words, “ Quel bétise !” 

She knew that they were talking about her and objecting to her in 
some way, and she felt hotly indignant. But a still more poignant dis- 
tress attacked her on the other side, when her companion, a scholarly 
looking man in spectacles, said, in obedience to the suggestion which 
all the company had followed,— 

“ And, pray, who is your nineteenth-century man ?” 
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Poor little May! How was she to answer? She heard the names 
“ Carlyle,” “ Emerson,” “ Tolstoi,” “ Herbert Spencer,” bandied about 
with a glib familiarity that bewildered her. She looked about her 
helplessly. It was evident that Denison had washed his hands of her, or 
so she fancied, though, as a matter of fact, he was compelled to give his 
- attention to the lady on his right, who boldly demanded the whole of it. 
It was Hester who, from the other end of the table, saw the girl’s sad 
case, and came to the rescue by saying to May’s neighbor,— 

“Mr. Gregory, I am going to exempt Miss Bruce from answering 
that question, as she is.far too young a lady to have made up her mind 
on such a serious subject.” 

There were two pairs of eyes that flashed upon Hester swift and 
expressive looks at these words—those of the young girl and those of 
her husband. If May’s look indicated gratitude, Denison’s meant 
‘more. How always kind and clever she was! How she made him 
ashamed of his present impatience of poor May, and more so still of his 
former attitude towards her. These thoughts were in his mind all the 
time that he was listening to the witty and cultivated talk of Mrs. 
Montrose. 

As Hester looked from one to the other of the women between 
whom her husband was seated she sighed—not outwardly, but in the 
deeps of her spirit. There was the woman who delighted his mind and 
the woman who satisfied his heart. What place had his wife in his 
consciousness? -Where had been her fault, she wondered. Why had she 
‘been unable to arouse in him what this insignificant girl had called into 
such sudden and ardent being, and why could not she have interested 
him as this hard and brilliant Englishwoman interested him? 

In a sense, Denison was a spoiled man, for his impatience with 
what bored him was so evident that no one ever tried to coerce his 
attention. So well aware was his wife of this characteristic, that she had 
made it a study to bring together at her entertainments only such men | 
and women as might stand the ordeal of his fastidious criticism. 

Now, however, it was borne in upon her that at their table to-night 
there was one discordant element, and that element existed in the 
person of Miss May Bruce. The queer part of it was that she felt this 
incongruity through her husband’s mind, rather than her own. She 
knew that, much as he might care for May, he realized that she was out 
of place in her present surroundings. She had realized it beforehand 
as well as now, but since her husband had expressed such pleasure * 
the society of Miss Bruce she had acquiesced. 

When the ladies rose from the table and the men stood up, Hester 
in leaving the room passed very near he husband. She was so tall 
that their eyes were almost on a level, but the glance she gave him was — 
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so slight that he had not time to feel that he had caught her eye, in 
spite of his desire to do so. 

In passing May she reached out and took the girl’s hand kindly. 
She felt a sort of instinct to atone to her for the dull time she had had. 

“Miss Bruce is going to sing for us,” she said to the other women 
as the party passed into the large drawing-room. 

She knew that May delighted in showing off her one accomplishment 
and she was determined to give her the chance. She herself was well 
aware of the deficiencies in the girl’s musical performance, due to lack 
of training, but Gordon had frequently declared that her singing was 
delightful, and Gordon was even more fastidious than herself, and 
quite as good a judge of music. 

So, after a brief interval, she went to the piano and played accom- 
paniments for May to sing. 

It was one thing to go through the music of the church service, 
being carefully drilled by the organist, and quite another to pass muster 
in a cultivated little set like the present one. Hester was aware that 
Miss Bruce was not making her usual impression. She only hoped that 
the girl herself might not realize it. 

While the singing was in progress the men came in. Hester saw 
the expression on her husband’s face. Had she not been so sad at heart 


she could have laughed at it, for there was a certain humor in the .. 


situation. 


and staring at the singer from the other side of the room. 

He spoke to Denison, who answered briefly,— 

Miss Bruce.” 

“ What a nasty voice!” was the frank comment of the Englishman, 
who dropped his glass and turned off, looking bored. 

This blighting characterization of poor May’s one little gift was 
irritating to Denison in the extreme. The truth was, the girl, missing 
the usual sympathy in her audience, was singing her very worst, and 
the lack of proper culture seemed to disguise the true quality of her 
voice. He felt, half indignantly, that Hester was to blame for allowing 
her to show her ignorance in such a cultivated company as the present 
one. Yet it was not for May’s sake, but for his own credit, that he 
deprecated this thing. Realizing this, he grew more irritated than 
ever, with the worst of all kinds of irritation—that which has self for its 


object. 


As the evening’s guests were leaving a telegram was delivered to 


“Who is that singing ?” said Mr. Montrose, adjusting his monocle ’ 


the master of the house. He glanced over it and put it by without — 


comment, and Hester dis; the matter from her mind. 
After she had gone to her room, however, there came a knock at her 
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door. She knew it was Gordon's, and instead of saying ‘ “Come in,” 
she went and opened the door. 

Her husband stood there with the telegram in his hand. 

“T am called to the city suddenly,” he said. “I will have to leave 
by the early train.” 

She did not, as she would once have done, ask what the business 
matter was. Now she said only,— 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

Her manner was formal in the extreme—a contrast to the more 
familiar attitude that she took when others were by. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” he answered. “I may be back in a day, or 
I may be detained longer. Can I do anything for you?” 

“ Nothing, thank you,” she said in her turn. “ Good-by.” 

* Good-by,” he responded, and so they parted. 

Next morning at breakfast Hester announced to her guest Mr. 
-Denison’s sudden departure on business. Evidently it was the first 
hint May had had of it, and equally evidently it affected her but little. 

She had a summons of her own, which made it necessary for her to 
go home on some urgent family matter, and she announced her de- 
parture for the next day. Hester felt a sense of relief that there was 
no occasion for her to urge her guest to remain. It transpired presently 


that May was expecting a visit from Tom Banning that afternoon, and 
that she regarded the fact with special interest. 

A telegram during the evening announced that Gordon would be 
detained in the city. When he returned, May had been gone some days. 


VII. 

Ir had been Hester’s usual custom to go to the station to meet her. 
husband on his return home after an absence, and although he scarcely 
find the carriage occupied by the driver only. 

As he seated himself for the solitary drive he was feeling almost 
bewildered by the mingling and contrasting emotions which possessed 
his mind. His recent mission to the State capital had been of a char- 
acter to assure him, more than any event of his life, of the high position 
which he held in the eyes of ais contemporaries, and yet never in his 
life had he felt himself so blatant a fool. 

When he reached the house hé hoped he might find Hester on the 
porch, and, at the same time, he dreaded to see there another figure, 
which now his instinct seemed to recoil from. But both hopes and 
fears were unrealized. When he asked where Mrs. Denison was he was 
told that his wife was in her own apartment. 

A moment later Denison found himself standing in the room 
which was separated from Hester’s by a thin partition only. It was 
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time to dress for dinner, but he felt he must get over this feeling of 
suspense. It-might even look discourteous for him not to come and 
speak to her on his return, and, more than all, he felt the strong desire 
to see her first without the presence of that innocent and unoffending 
girl, towards whom he now felt a sense of resentment which he knew 
to be as unkind as it was unreasonable. Oh, the stupid, dense, unmiti- . 
_ gated ass that he had been! 

There was a communicating door into his wife’s room, but he knew 
that it was locked from the other side, and he had no thought of 
knocking at it. Going out into the hall, he tapped at the door that 
opened there. 

“ What is it?” called the rich voice of his wife. (She did not make 
the more natural response, “Come in.” He noticed this.) 

“ Hester, may I speak to you a moment?” he said. 

“ Certainly,” was the polite response, and in a few seconds she 
opened the door. 

But instead of inviting him to enter, she came out into the hall to 


join him. 
“ How are you?” he said, offering his hand with a sort of timidity, 


strangely new to him. 
“ Well, thanks. And you? 


ant trip.” 
“There was little pleasure in it, and its success is not yet decided. 


~ You have heard nothing of its object ?” 

“I? Nothing. How should I?” — 

“TI did not know but it might have got into the papers. However, 
I will tell you about it after dinner—if you will consent.” 

“By all means,” she answered. ‘“ You know my interest in public 
affairs—even,” she added, as if from a polite after-thought, “apart 
from my interest in whatever concerns you.” } 

The very civility of her words seemed to put him at a greater dis- 
tance. He was about to speak again when the appearance of a servant 
in the hall caused him to say suddenly,— 

“I must dress at once,” and with these words he returned to his 
own room and Hester to hers. 


She, poor child, was suffering pangs of which her husband had 
no conception. As long as she was in his presence she had held herself 


erect and controlled in every nerve and muscle. But behind that 
closed door her whole being seemed to droop and relax. She buried her 
face in her hands and a shudder ran through her. Why, oh why was it 
that he seemed to her handsomer, dearer, more worthy of the whole 
love of a woman’s heart than he had ever seemed before? She knew 
that she ought to despise him. She knew how ruthlessly he had threat- 
ened the whole! apnceare of her wifely dignity, and that it was no 
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thanks to him ‘at there had not been a total collapse of it. She knew 
that he had been stirred to a stronger feeling by that childish creature 
than she, in all her experience as his sweetheart and his wife, had ever 
moved him to. 

Yet hadn’t the fault been hers—in part, at least? She had been 
very distant and stately in her attitude towards him. Believing him 
to be inherently of a cold temperament, she had curbed and repressed 
such ardor as she had felt. But what had those feeble stirrings been 
compared to the passionate emotion which now possessed her in her 
longing for his love! This episode with little May Bruce had shown 
her her husband as she had not only never known, but never imagined 
him. She realized that the girl who had aroused this latent feeling in 
him could never hold such a man as Gordon Denison. Why had she 
not known that there existed such possibilities in him? 

And suppose she had, she asked herself, would she heretofore have 
been ready to respond to them? Strange as it might seem, she knew 
that she would not, for never had she felt before, towards her husband 
or towards any man, this emotion which possessed her now. It was like 
a fever in her veins, and when she presently turned ta her mirror to 
begin her toilet for dinner she was startled by the brilliancy of her 
eyes, the richness of color in her usually pale skin. 

By dint of cold water and cooling powder she managed to subdue 
this color by the time that she was dressed; but still her eyes shone 
with a sumptuous and beautifying fire, and the toilet she had chosen 
seemed to suit her as no other had ever done. 

Her manner was studiously calm and cool as she opened the door 
of her room and came out in the hall, her trained gown and erect 
carriage making her height more obvious than usual. 

As she passed her husband’s door he came out and joined her. 
There was a certain eagerness in the gaze he fixed upon her, but she did 
not meet it. She was thinking that this was a favorable time to make a 
communication that had to be made. 

“Our guest has gone,” she said, walking before him as they turned 
the corner of the stairs. “She had a telegram calling her home on 
family business. She left many regrets for not seeing you again, and 
many thanks for her hospitable entertainment.” 

Purposely, she would not look at him. She shrank from seeing the 
pained regret that she imagined on his face. Had that 
its look of vast relief would have astonished her. 

He said nothing, however, and she imagined him too disturbed for 
speech. This made her manner all the more stately as she took her 
seat at the head of the table. 

Gordon, sitting opposite, had a feeling of restored self-possession 
which made him recall with absolute mystification the sensations of 
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the past few weeks, when the incongruous figure of poof little May had 
been wont to occupy the vacant place between them now. 

The dinner was exquisite, and his bath and toilet had refreshed 
him deliciously. The political scheme, moreover, which had caused his 
absence was a thing of great interest to him, and he knew that—but 
for the folly of his recent conduct—it would be also to his wife. How 
far she would enter into it now, however, he could not guess. He pre- 
ferred not to broach the subject until they should be alone, and so, 
during the meal, they spoke of other things. 

Hester did more than her share of the talk, determined not to give 
outward sign of the inward consciousness that her husband had humil- 
iated her. She gave him the neighborhood news and some account of — 
how the days of his absence had been passed, frequently bringing in 
the name of Miss Bruce in an incidental way. 

Gordon talked little, being preoccupied both in mind and heart, 
but the mention of that name never failed to rouse in him a spirit of 
revolt. 

When the meal was over Hester rose. ; 

“You can bring me my coffee on the porch,” she said. “Gordon, 
will you have yours here, with your cigar? Get Mr. Denison the 
evening papers,” she said to the servant as she left the room. 

There seemed to the master of the house more than a hint that his 
company could be dispensed with, and yet it was so graciously done 
that a servant could never suspect that anything but consideration for 
her husband’s comfort and pleasure was intended. 


VIII. 

Hester, alone on the starlit piazza, threw her long body into a 
chair and rested her head against its high back. She was struggling 
with a tendency to tears, but she knew in her heart that she should not 
give way. Her eyes were closed, and she did not perceive the approach 
of the servant with her coffee until he stood very near her. 

Sitting upright, she took the cup from his hand and drained it 
eagerly. It helped to banish the weak mood that had beset her, and 
presently, when Gordon came out, cigar in hand, he found her com- 
posed and cool, and easily mistress of the situation. 

“ May I join you?” he said. 

The question was direct and abrupt. He was humbled in his own 
sight, but his pride was as great as his humiliation. 

“ Pray do,” his wife responded, ‘as if aware that she must be polite. 

He took the large chair near her and puffed hard at his cigar. After 
two or three of these rapid inspirations he tossed the stump over the 
railing. 

“Tam glad you did not happen to read the afternoon paper,” he 
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said, “for I wished to be the first to tell you that my friends have 
urged upon me, and I have accepted, the nomination for Congress.” 

Hester started. How this announcement would have delighted her 
once! She could not and would not disguise the fact that she cared a 
great deal about it, even now. : 

“TI am very glad,” she said, and her voice was earnest and sincere. 

“You are extremely generous to care at all,” he said, “though I 
was sure you would. I want to tell you, Hester, that I very much 
wished to consult you before accepting. I wanted to telegraph for your 
advice. My only reason for not doing so was that I felt I had no right 
to assume that you would take any interest at all in me or in it.” 

These words were a relief to Hester. They assured her that her 
husband had no intention to ignore his recent conduct or to shirk the 
gravity of its consequences. She felt safe, therefore, in uttering 
true feeling of her heart. ; 

“TI could never fail to be interested in what concerned you, Ger 
don,” she said, great kindness in her voice, and at the same time a 
distinct sense of distance. “I have always hoped that you might take 
a high position in public life, and have an opportunity for the exercise 
of the powers which I know you to possess.” 

“Your faith will be immeasurably my greatest incentive,” he said. 
“My having deservedly forfeited your respect in one way will make 
me the more anxious to win it in another, even though it be a vastly 
inferior one.” 

She had not expected that he would touch upon this point. She 
winced inwardly, and some expression of her feeling was conveyed to 
him. 

For some moments they sat in silence,. each vcotinitly conscious 
of the possible thought of the other. 

Then, suddenly, the man spoke. 

“ Hester,” he said abruptly, “ what do you think of me?” 

She felt it impossible to answer. 

“TI wish you knew what I think of myself,” he said, “for I have 
quite come to my senses and I see the thing as it is. You could not 
wish me any greater punishment.” 

my feeling.” 

“Tt would be worth a great deal to me to know what your feeling 
is,” he said, “but I am well aware that I have no right to your con- 
fidence on this or any subject. Still, I am anxious that you shall know 
how the matter appears to me. The complete, sane self-possession 
which has come to me now enables me to look, almost with the dispas- 
sionateness of an outsider, at my own behavior during these past weeks. 
I can assure you I am not inclined to spare myself, but at the same 
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time there is one aspect of the case which I should like to get you to 
consider. Are you willing toyhear me out?” he interrupted himself to 
ask. 


“ Certainly,” she said quietly. 
‘ “Tt is not the only time in my experience,” he went on, “that. I 
have seen & man or woman go completely out of themselves under the 
spell of some temporary possession. I knew a young widow once who 
had loved her husband devotedly and mourned for him sincerely, and 
who, in spite of these facts, lost her head so completely as to make 
herself publicly laugied at for her gay and undignified conduct within 
two years after her vidowhood. She even went to dances dressed ina 
fashion quite too youthful for her, and received the attentions of mere 
boys, who laughed at her. This lasted for a short time only, when she 
came to herself, and has been the soul of decorum and dignity ever 
since. I have heard her dearest friends, who could not deny the facts, 
allude to them as ‘a midwinter madness.’ I could give you other 
instances, but I will not weary you. It is enough that you have before 
your mind the example of besotted foolishness that is furnished by 
my own conduct regarding that young girl. You must not think, 
because I offer this explanation, that I want to palliate the offence 
or to underrate its gravity. Perhaps I am more aware of that than 
you can be. It will surprise you, no doubt, when I tell you that 
but for your intervention to save me from myself this political office 
which is urged upon me would never have been offered at all. I do not 
wish to spare myself the humiliation of a full confession to you, and 
I tell you that in the frenzy that possessed me I would have pursued 
that girl to the point of making a public scandal. In the long list 
of my indebtednesses to you this should perhaps come first. Whatever 
your motive may have been, no woman has ever done her husband a 
greater service than you have done me in this instance. Yet even this 
has its limitations. You have saved me from the scorn of the world, 
hut you have not saved me from humiliation in my own eyes. Perhaps 
you know me well enough to realize that this is the worse of the two. 
And yet there is a hind thing which exceeds it all—what you must feel 
and think about me.” 

She made no answer, and he took her silence for hardness. ‘Far 
from his imagining was it that in that silence she was fighting to 
resist the tendency to a concession that she would have died rather 
than make. Now that he had owned his folly and saw it in as deplorable 
a light as she had ever done, the sting seemed to be gone. Her mind con- 
- demned him as much as ever, but her heart forgave him with a readiness 
that she was determined to conceal. Besides this, it was clear to her 
that his feeling for this girl had gone as suddenly as it had come. They 
stood now on the basis of their former relationship, with the potent 
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difference of her new insight into the possibilities of his nature and 
her own. A wonderful vision was before her eyes. Suppose, she 
thought breathlessly, suppose that she could rouse in him the feeling 
that this girl had roused, and that he could feel in her the power of 
response which she now felt in herself! Her heart beat — 
and a sort of sobbing breath escaped her. 

“ Hester !—are you crying?” 

There was passionate concern and tenderness in his voice. It fright- 
ened her so that she sprang to her full height and said disclaimingly : 

ws Crying? For what?” 

Her voice was proud and cold. _ 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, returning to the seat that he hed 
instinctively left. “ Pray sit down. You must know that there is no 
need for you to shrink from me. Do you suppose that I do not realize 
that I have forfeited the right to so much as touch your hand, except in 
formal greeting? I have regained my senses, and you will find my pride 
equal to your own.” 

When they had resumed their seats he spoke again. 

“While we are on this subject,” he said, “for neither of us will 
wish to recur to it, I want to tell you, Hester, that a part of what I said 
to you that night three weeks ago is true still. Although every vestige 
of my feeling for that pretty child is dead,—deader than any other 
feeling that I ever knew, because it is the one I most recoil from,— 
still, the fact remains that, by reason of one of the unsolvable mysteries 
which are always confronting us in this strange life, this episode has 
revealed me to myself as I never knew myself before. My one excuse 
for that madness was its reality. A new feeling was awakened in me 
which had slept till then. Perhaps it may now sleep on forever. I 
hope so, and yet the humiliation of this experience will, I must believe, 
protect me from such a thing in future. Until that hour I had not 
realized that my profound feeling for you did not engage my whole 
nature, my whole capacity for feeling. It was a dangerous hour when 
I made this discovery—so dangerous that, but for you—but for your 
being the one woman in a thousand—it might have been my ruin. I 
see the matter differently now, and it may be that my best good consists 
in the fact that I am married to an intellectual woman of calm tem- 
perament, who can, as no other woman possibly could, stimulate and 
support me in my best ambitions and help me to the realization of my 
ideal of life, which for the future shall be as devoid of the element 
of romantic passion.as it has been in the past.” 

The woman of calm, temperament heard these words with a bound- 
ing heart and throbbing pulses which seemed to mock them almost 
audibly. But her husband was too far off to hear anything less dis- 
tinct than the formal tones in which she constrained herself to say 
collectedly : 
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“TI will gladly aid you, to the full extent of my power, in any pur- 
pose which you may have in view. I think you know that you can 
count upon my interest in your public career. I have always said I had 
more ambition for you than you have had for yourself.” 

Gordon did not speak at once. He had obtained all that he had 
asked for, yet those words “ public career” grated harshly on his con- 
sciousness. Presently he said,— 

“Tt would please you, then, if this election should go in my favor ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And you will help me by your presence and advice ?” 

“Tf you think them worth anything.” 

“TI think their value inestimable—so much so that, if you had 
withheld them, I should have given the whole thing up. It was only 
my conviction that, in spite of all, I could count on your generosity 
which gave me strength to accept this nomination. It will be a hard 
fight, for Martin Shaw is to be my opponent. I could not undertake it 
without you at my side—so to speak.” 

He added the last two words quickly, as if he feared he had pre- 
sumed too far. 

“T will do my best,” she said. 

“Tt will involve great trouble and inconvenience to you. We shall 
have to give up sooner than usual the country life here which you enjoy. 
I am advised to go to town and let myself be seen and heard, and I tell 
you only the truth, Hester, when I say that I should feel like a fool 
without you. When a man knows that he might have such a woman 
to help him, her grace and wit and social charm to make an atmosphere 
for his efforts, her insight to guide and her prudence to warn, through 
a judgment that he trusts more than his own,—and, above all, her 
sympathy in victory or defeat,—a fool oe wont be indeed if he did 
not value such assistance at its true wo 

Hester felt the heart within her swell swith pride at these words— 
but it was pride also which admonished her to keep watch and ward 
over the passionate secret that lurked in her breast. 

“It will be victory,” she said confidently. “The idea of defeat 
does not enter my head. I have a pretty tolerable knowledge of Martin 
Shaw and I am not afraid of him as an opponent for you.” 

There was an inflection on the last word that sent a slight vibration 
through his nerves. 

“Yet Shaw’s power with the people is very great,” he said. | “He 
is better known in public life than I am, remember:” — 

“ Known for what?” she said, “ for trickery.and unscrupulousness.” 

“ And brains,” he added. “A strong trio in these days.” 

“T’m not afraid of it. It would be a victory indeed to wnt down 


such a man. When does the campaign begin?” 
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“Immediately. There is much work to be done, and this sudden 
presentation of my name requires me to put myself at once before the 
people. I will have to make some speeches, of course.” 

“The more the better!” she said. “If, wherever that vulgar dema- 
gogue has been seen and heard, you let them see and hear you——” 

She broke off, remembering that her enthusiasm was carrying her 
too far. 

“You will succeed,” she ended in a more constrained voice. 

“TI hope so,” he said, and there was unusual fervor in his tones. 
“ Mester,” he went on, “perhaps you will not believe it, but I desire 
this victory more for your sake than for mine. It would be much to 
me if I could give you one thing in your life for which you care. You 
have been a good wife to me—the best a man ever had. It is not your 
fault if you have loved me less than you might, perhaps, have loyed 
another man.” 

The recent past, which she had momentarily lost sight of, came. 
rushing back. 

“You need not speak of that,” she said, resentment in her tone. 

“Yes, but I need,” he said. “It is positively a necessity to me to 
speak out freely once, b2fore we drop these things forever. I realize 
that your marriage has been inadequate.” 

“ As you realized the same about your own,” she said. She knew it 
was rather a petty thing to do, but she was nervous and excited, and 
she could not help it. 

“T did,” he said at once. “I do not mean to be other than per- 
fectly truthful to you now. I picked up a volume of Tennyson the 
other day. Your name was written in the front of it and I suppose the 
marks were yours. The page I opened at had these words underscored, 
‘ Loved with all love, except the love of men and women when they love 
their best, closest, and sweetest.’ Did you mark those words?” 

The blood had flown to Hester’s face, but her voice was steady as 
she said,— 

‘ Yes. 2 

“ And was it because their application to your case and mine had 
struck you?” 

6 Yes.” 

“It struck me also,” he said simply, “for surely all love but that 
we have had. I do not think it possible that man and woman could 
be better suited in all other ways. I am ney for you, Hester, that the 
divine spark has been lacking.” 

“ And I,” she answered, “ am sorry tor you.” 

“ Again I say, you are a woman in a thousand!” he cried ardently. 
“The nine hundred and ninety-nine would have been incapable of 
uttering or —_—- that regret under the conditions of this. case, and it 
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is my realization of the fact that you are the thousandth woman which 
leads me to say to you frankly, what you already realize, that that per- 
fectly ordinary young girl awakened in me thoughts and feelings which, 
under the influence of all your beauty, grace, intellect, distinction, 
breeding, and rare personal charm, had lain dormant. In some strange 
way it was in her power to awaken them, but to satisfy their demands, 
not!” 
Still Hester remained silent. She was supposed to be hard and 
unimpressionable; she must try to play that part. 

“ And it is again because you are the thousandth woman,” Denison 
went on, “that I am going to ask one more service of you before we 
dismiss this subject forever. I want you to tell me if I—in my blind 
folly and egotism—have done the least hurt to that guileless girl. If 
ever a blow to a man’s vanity would be welcome, it would be to know 
that my unremitting attentions and devotion to her left her completely 
unimpressed. Heaven knows I hope never to see her pretty, vapid face 
again, but before I feel that I have done with her forever I should 
like to have the testimony of your clear insight that, in spite of trying, 
I made no impression on her ignorant little heart.” 

“Did you think I was not caring for that?” said Hester. “I 
watched her every look and motion, determined that she, at least, should 
not be h 

He winced. Those words “at least” went through him, but he 
ventured not to make a sign that he comprehended all that they 
implied. 

“Then you are sure I need have no fears on that score?” he said. 
“If you knew—if you could estimate for one instant—what I suffer 
for the other aspect of this case, I believe you would be glad to free 
my mind from this lesser burden.” 

“ Perhaps I cannot do that more effectually than by saying that I 
believe Tom Banning to be a good deal in love with Miss Bruce, and 
I see every sign of. her reciprocating his feeling.” 

“Tom Banning! Why, when did they ever have a chance to see 
each other?” he exclaimed. 

“Very often, when you were away in town.” 

“ And you contrived it so? Oh Hester, you are wonderful e 

There was such ardent admiration in his tone that she felt suddenly 
afraid—not of him, but of herself. 

“In the matter of artful devices?” she said, rising to her feet and 
speaking with a certain mockery of tone. “ Let us hope that my talents 
in this line may avail against Mr. Shaw’s in the coming campaign. I 
fon a little chilled, and will go up now, I think. Good-night.” 

-night, Hester,” he said, and there was an inflaetion i in his 
voice that was somehow strange to her. 
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But he stood aside out of her way, and merely bowed as 6 he passed 


him and entered the house. 
rx, 


For weeks Gordon and Hester Denison had been engrossed in the 
business of his congressional campaign. It was work, and hard work, 
but never in her life had Hester been so interested. And never, surely, 
had a woman played a more fascinating part in the life of a public 
man than Hester’s part in this man’s. 

The streets so long deserted were full and busy again. The empty 
houses were gay and populous with reunited families and friends. Both 
the business and social life of the city had been resumed, and there 
were signs of interest and activity everywhere. 

Mrs. Gordon Denison, who had always been noted for her entertain- 
ments, bloomed out with new glory as a hostess and brilliant woman 
of the world. Two or three times a week she had dinners, where dis- 
tinguished men and women met and where talk was generally of those 
topics of broad interest in which the hostess was as much at home 


- as the host. 


What had come to Hester Denison, people asked. She had always 
been both handsome and agreeable, but now she was beautiful and 
brilliant. 

The secret of it all was known to Hester’s heart, but guessed not 

by any other. A new life had sprung up in her soul—the life of love, 
giving back to her somewhat dulled and wearied spirit “the wild fresh- 
ness of morning.” Well for her it was that this active and unremitting 
occupation gave her little time to think of the thing that burned in 
her heart like a flame, but, like the people in the famous Hall of Eblis, 
she kept her hand before this flaming heart. The exterior things served 
to occupy her time in every waking moment, and to induce the fatigue 
which soon brought sleep when the time came for bed and rest. It 
was almost the only time that she ever allowed herself to be alone. 
Even while dressing she kept her maid with her, so that she could speak 
and quiet the thoughts that often knocked loudly at the door of her 
heart. 
It was a source of surprise to the maid to see how intensely her 
mistress now cared for the style of her costumes, the arrangement of 
her hair, and all the numberless toilet accessories which so enhanced the 
new brilliancy of her eyes, the new radiance of her coloring, and the 
new beauty of her smile. 

And not one subtlest effect of all this was lost upon Seniions: He 
would look at the gracious creature sitting opposite him at dinner and 
wonder that he had never seen before how superb she was. He won- 
dered also that he had never, until now, perceived the passionate fire 
that occasionally shone in her eyes, the eloquent emotion in the curves 
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of her mouth. But had it been there heretofore? he asked himeelf. 
He could not have been so blind as not to see it. There was no one he 
could turn to for confirmation of the disbelief in his mind, and yet it 
was plain to him that men, and women too, who had merely admired 
his wife hitherto were ardently interested in her now. 

If he saw this, she saw it also, with triumph in her heart. Every 
sign of it that reached her was seized and treasured up. In themselves 
they were nothing to her, except as they might enhance her value in 
the eyes of the one being whose admiration she desired. There she 
drew the line. Admiration was all that she allowed herself to wish 
for from Gordon Denison, all she would have deigned to accept. 

And surely it was enough—or should have been, for what woman 
ever had this tribute from a man in more intoxicating quality and 
unstinted measure than what he gave her now? He did not vulgarize 
its exquisiteness by putting it into words, but it was at the bottom of 
every look he turned on her and every modulation of his voice. 

For many hours every day she worked with him. She had learned 
the use of the type-writer, and so her handwriting could not betray her - 
to the men whose letters she answered for her husband. He conferred 
with her at every step of his way, and would, before going off to make 
a speech, discuss its character with her, and on his return would talk 
over its effect. 

She had never heard him speak, and it was her great desire to do 
so, for the recent campaign had stimulated greatly his gifts in that 
direction and surprised all who knew him, with the exception of herself, 
and she said nothing. She had always known that there was immense 
reserve force in this man, and it thrilled her to see her knowledge of 
him verified. 

And Gordon? He was living faster in these weeks than in all the 
years that had gone before them. If he worked hard, if he put forth 
his utmost powers to win this fight, it was chiefly, almost wholly, that 
Hester might be gratified. She wanted him to succeed, and there was 
nothing in all the world that he wanted so much as to give her her 
wish. And next to this came his desire to prove to her that he was 
not such a dense, unmitigated fool in all directions as he had proved 
himself in one. 

The more he saw Hester’s ardent identification of herself with his 
public interests, the more he comprehended and accepted the barriers 
of their private life. Long, eager, and earnest as were their discussions 
of these external things, they never so much as touched upon the 
interior ones, which, as both knew, were the heart of - and these 
other its mere surface. 

One afternoon Gordon, who had been absent making wintiin and 
meeting constituents for a few days, came home rather unexpectedly. 
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He had not, according to his usual custom, telegraphed in advance, 
‘and when he reached the house on foot, and let himself in with his 
latch-key, he felt an intense longing to go to Hester wherever she 
might be and claim the kiss and friendly welcome which she had been 
used to give him. It had never been very ardent, but then, in his | 
opinion, Hester was not an ardent woman, and he had never been the 
man to force upon his wife any feeling that she could not return. 

Repressing his desire with a sigh, and realizing that he had for- 
feited his right to go and interrupt her leisure or occupation, whichever 
it might be, he passed through the library and was about to enter the 
small room beyond, which had been fitted up as a sort of den and work- 
shop for the exigencies of the present campaign, when the sound of a 
type-writer going at a rapid rate checked him. On the threshold of the 
door he stopped and looked in. 

There, with her tall body bent, as if in some weariness, over the 
machine, sat Hester, a pile of neatly type-written sheets at her right 
hand, and a pile of pencil-scrawled manuscript at her left. 

The machine stopped. She bent, with knitted brows, to decipher 
a sentence in the far from legible page at her side, and when she had 
made it out went wearily on. It was plain that she was tired. 

Hester—Hester !” said her husband’s voice. 

There was deep and tender reproachfulness in it, and at the sound 
she started to her feet. Simultaneously the color rushed into her 
cheeks. She was too conscious of this to hope that he could be uncon- 
scious, so she said quickly,— 

“ Here I am, blushing like a culprit at being caught! But the fact. 
is, Gordon, no type-writer alive, save and excepting myself, I do believe, 
could make out such writing as this. I found the man you had engaged 
had to have nearly every word deciphered for him, and it was less 
trouble to do it myself. Besides, I really like it. I have nothing © 
else to do.” 

“ Hester,” he said again, “ you ought never to have tired your back 
and eyes and fingers over this long article. It isn’t worth it—nothing 
is. A seat in Congress would be too dear at such a price as this.” 

He had gone farther than he intended. The swift flush which flew 
to her face recalled him. He took it for an expression of resentment 
and quickly changed his tone. 

“Why is it, I should like to know,” he said, “that he has managed 
to make out my writing heretofore and has suddenly failed? I shall 
notify him——” 

But he stopped suddenly, checked by the look in his companion’s 
face. The blood which had receded from it rushed swiftly back. This 
time it was a real culprit-blush, and he understood it. - 

“ What!” he said, “ it is you, Hester, who have done all this weari- 
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some work for me? I would never have permitted it. You ought 
never to have done it. But, as you have, what can I do but thank and 
bless you for such an exquisite proof of your interest and regard? 
Still, I cannot take such service at your hands. If I had the right, 
I ask it as a special favor.” 

She wanted to decline. Glin longed: 4 
' greatest privilege and pleasure, but she was afraid of self-betra: 
that line, and so she merely bowed in acquiescence to his wish. 

Somehow it seemed to disappoint him. It settled the matter too 
suddenly and too soon. She was turning to leave the room when he 
stopped her. 

“ Another favor,” he said, with that winning voice and smile she 
knew so well—the same that used to make her wonder how May Bruce 
could find it in her heart to resist him. “ You are tired and over- 
worked, and so am I. If you will go with me, I should like a drive. 
If I order the horses, will you go? I am — out and a bit discour- 
aged, and the air would do me good.” 

_ She might have hesitated, but that word “ dincowssapell settled the 


ay shall be glad to go,” she said, “but why are you discouraged? 
Surely there is no reasonable doubt of your election.” 

“T am afraid there is. I have always warned you that you were too 
sanguine. Shaw is a tremendous power.” 

“ A power for evil.” 

“So you think and I agree, but is not that the sort of power which 
frequently prevails? However, we will hope for the best. Go now and 
get ready. May I order the horses to be at the door in half an hour? 
Would that hurry you too much?” 

“ Not in the least—I can be ready earlier if you say so.” 

“That will do,” he said, smiling. “How punctual and swift you 
are! ‘You have held me up to your standard in the work of this cam- 
paign. If I win it, I shall owe it in great part to you. If I fail——” 

“You shall not fail. I could not bear it,” she said, and went. 


x. 
JupGiING by external appearance, what man might not have envied 
Gordon, what woman might not have envied Hester, as the two took 
their places in the smart trap, drawn by a pair of spirited bays, at 
whose head the groom stood guard until his mistress was seated in her 
place and his master had gathered up the reins. Then, with a curve 
of his whip-lash across their shining backs, Denison gave them their 
heads, and off they went. 
It was a cool afternoon, and for the first time this season Hester 
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was wearing furs. These were not of the sort which muffle and disguise 
a lovely woman’s lines and curves, but consisted only of a muff and a 
collar of dark sable beneath her face and a band of the same on the hat 
above it. This fur seemed to accentuate those exquisite tints and 
outlines in something the same way that its surrounding green brings 
out the beauty of a moss-rose. Her dark, close-fitting jacket made her 
look more than ordinarily slender and girlish, and it would have been 
only a pity if she had worn any touch of color to vie with the glow of 
youth and health in cheeks and lips and saa 

After his first question,— 

“Where shall we go?” and her answer,— 

“The Park, of course,” they drove.along in silence. 

He had felt bound to ask this question, and she equally bound to 
make this answer. Perhaps neither, in their hearts, desired such a 
goal, for they had seen something too much of people lately, friends 
and strangers alike, and (each thinking mistakenly that the feeling 
was not shared by the other) they would have preferred a quieter place 
for their drive. 

Even before they left the city they were constantly obliged to give 
and take the greetings of friends. The bays were so fresh and eager 
that it was hard to hold them in, and in passing the carriages of people 
they knew it was only civil to turn and bow before they would be 
whirled oyt of sight. 

Perhaps not once did the sompesie of these carriages fail to notice 
and comment upon Gordon and Hester Denison, and perhaps every one 
of these comments included the remark, so continually made about 
them, that they seemed to represent one absolutely perfect marriage. 
Externally, they had everything,—youth and health and money and 
position,—and what could speak more eloquently for their interior 
lives than the fact that in the license allowed by fashionable society in 
all large cities, not once had there been on the part of Denison any 
sufficiently pronounced admiration for another woman than his wife 
to cause the least comment, or, on Hester’s part, any acceptance of 
another man’s attention which could have differentiated one man from 
another in the ranks of her acquaintance. 

Then too their tastes were so similar. Denison had not an interest 
in the world that she did not care for also, while he seemed to take 
part in every interest of hers. . . 

They were both clever, both had cultivated tastes in music, art, and 
public affairs, and they were equally fond of society and distinguished 
in the place they occupied in it. 

And, in commenting on the fitness of this union, it is probable that 
every such commentator remarked also this afternoon how well both 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison were looking. . 
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“She'll make an ideal Congressman’s wife,” said a middle-aged, 

prosperous-looking man, eying rather wistfully Hester’s vanishing 

—“ that is,” he went on, “if Denison’s usual luck wins for 
him.” 

“Luck is frequently the accompaniment of talent and personal 
charm,” was the acid response of the somewhat flat-figured,: sallow- 
faced lady at his side. “I fancy Gordon Denison will win what he 
wants in this world. As for her, I have always thought her appearance 
much over-estimated. She is beginning to show her age too.” : 

This remark was so obviously the result of Hester’s strikingly 
youthful appearance, as she had driven past them, that the husband 
could make no answer beyond a significant grunt. 

On they went, Gordon and Hester, the keen air and nl motion 
tingling along their nerves with a delicious sense of youth, health, and 
the power of pleasure. He might be nearing forty, but he was now, 
more than ever in his life, capable of the joy of living. Was it a 
fortunate or an unfortunate thing for him that, just at this point in 
his experience, every possibility of the possession of this joy was centred 
in the being at his side? 

For Denison’s ardent admiration for the course she had pursued 
in the matter of his late aberration of mind had served as a match to a 
fuse, and he felt that he was approaching a point of danger where he 
might be able to control no longer the betrayal of the secret that filled 
his heart. He had made a firm resolve that he would give no sign 
until the matter of his election was settled. Then, if he succeeded, 
perhaps he might venture to speak,—to ask for the right to woo her in 
far more humble guise than he had done as her lover,—to tell her that 
her image, which had always satisfied his intellectual ideal, his taste, 
his sense of companionship, now filled his heart so absolutely, to the 
measure of every need of mind and body and spirit, that there was no 
room for any other to enter there. Once there had been a vacant room, 
as it were, and this he had insanely thought that another might fill, 


but now he felt that unless he might hope that some time he could win 


Hester wholly and completely, as he had, so far, only won her in part, 
there was nothing for him in life. 

He could not help it—a fervent sigh escaped him. Instantly she 
gave a little start, as:jf her consciousness were so in touch with his that 
he could not hide his feeling from her. 

It tempted him and warned him at one time. He had determined 
that only the success of his election should make him venture upon 
even one step in his approach to her. Therefore he felt both resolute 
and able to keep his distance now. 

But when they had turned and were nearing home, under the 
friendly protection of the dusk, his longing for some more actual 
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evidence of her presence there beside him—the sound of her voice, if it 
might not be the touch of her hand—made him say suddenly,— 

“ Hester.” 

The tone was low and unaccompanied by the slightest movement, 
yet she started. 

“Yes?” she said inquiringly. 

“J wonder what you have been thinking during this long silence.” 

“Thank Heaven, you cannot know!” was Hester’s passionate answer 
in her heart, but aloud she said coolly,— 

“T hardly know—of many things.” 

“T have been thinking of you,” he said. 

_ Her heart throbbed. She felt afraid, but she need not have been. 
He had himself well in hand, and he spoke deliberately : 

“One thing I have had it in my heart to say to you, Hester, and 
this shall be my last word now, for I will not take advantage of this 
opportunity. It is this: Whatever other men may possess in their 
marriages, and whatever I may lack in mine, henceforth I am proud 
in the consciousness that no other man ever known to me has possessed, 
in the woman who bears his name, a liberator from the thraldom of 
low ideals, an inspiration to the attainment of high ones, such as you 
have been to me, and, come what may, renounce what I shall and must, 


I envy no man, and would exchange my place with none.” 
They were at the door of home, and Hester did not answer. She 


could not trust her voice to speak. The pity of it all! Those lines of 
Browning’s recurred to her,— 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away!” 


For the distance between them seemed to her quite as great and im- 
passable as ever. ‘The very self-respect that had caused her outward 
ignoring of the indignity that he had put upon her made her inward 
resentment of it stronger. Yet every day she was finding it hard to 
keep up this resentment. It existed still, but there was something in 
. her consciousness stronger than it, which at times made dangerous 
threats of putting it aside and taking the supremacy. 

For that Gordon Denison was more lovable as well as admirable 
than he had ever been before was certain. Perhaps it was because of 
the new feeling for her that had come to him, and perhaps the coming 
of this had been due, in part, at least, to a new feeling in Hester which 
was bloom to her cheeks and light to her eyes. However that might be, 
Hester’s old feeling of friendship and affection for him had changed 
to a passionate admiration. The breadth of his mind and grasp of his 
faculties came out finely in the demands of this hotly contested cam- 
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paign, and the strong control of his spirit and the tender consideration 
of his attitude to herself were evidenced many times a day. 

It was almost too much for her now, and she had the wisdom to 
foresee that she could not hold out against it forever. The very fact 
that he made no conscious appeal to her made the unconscious ones the 

Well, it would soon be over now, she told herself. For Hester, in 
her dangerously softening heart, had resolved upon a stern and difficult 
course. She had fully made up her mind that as soon as her husband’s 
election was over and his seat in Congress secured she would put into 
execution a plan she had often talked of vaguely, and go abroad on a 
visit to a sister who had married a foreign diplomat. She had said 
nothing to Gordon of this idea, but she felt that it was imperative that 
she should go. Once there, once from under the spell of his imperious 
personality, she could do as she chose about the time of her return. 
If he wanted her with him when he went to Washington, she was 
willing to go, but now what she wanted supremely, above all other 
things, was the opportunity, which absence and distance alone could 
give, to school her heart into the acceptance for all future time of the 
attitude of friendly formality which her husband had adopted towards 
her, and which was the only one upon which she intended or desired 
to meet him. 

Intended? Yes. Desired? Ah, who can fathom the mysteries of 
these human hearts of ours? And among them all there is, perhaps, 
none more complicated in its desires and its denials than the heart of a 
woman in which the elements of love and pride are fighting a hand- 
to-hand combat. 

XI. 

A FEw days before the election Mrs. Denison gave a dinner, the 
success of which was not accomplished without much thought and 
personal attention on the part of the hostess. It was a political dinner, 
but it was social as well. The intense and practical interest which Mrs. 
Denison had taken in the present campaign and the valuable service 
she had rendered were so well known to the candidate’s friends and 
supporters that when Denison had spoken of this dinner he was warmly 
urged to have there the presence of his wife. Some of the men declared 
that it was a pity that American women did not take up one particular 
form of Anglomania which would lead them to imitate their English 
sisters in their study and knowledge of politics and their active instru- 
mentality in furthering the interests of their men kind. Others, more 
- conservative, pronounced such a thing undesirable, but one and all 
agreed that this culminating entertainment of the campaign would be 
wholly inadequate without Mrs. Gordon Denison. 

Hester, therefore, in obedience to her husband’s earnest wish, agreed 
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to be present. To keep her in countenance, she picked out such of the 
wives of the men selected by her husband as took anything like an 
intelligent interest in public affairs, and with this sprinkling of women 
among the men the dinner was a splendid success. 

Hester, with her still girlish figure clad in rich white satin, as 
severe-looking as the dress of a bride, presided over this somewhat 
dangerous admixture of male and female with a tact and power of 
resource that were nothing short of brilliant. 

The men were all more or less in public life, capable of and accus- 
tomed to earnest and intellectual talk, and when it became evident that 
every woman present could meet them on that ground, and that they 
were to be relieved of the burden of talking down to the level of their 
neighbors of the gentler sex, the presence of the latter became a stimulus 
to wit, and at the same time a prevention of anything coarse or 
boisterous. These women, knowing that the success of Mrs. Denison’s 
daring experiment depended largely upon their ability to rise to the 
occasion, were on their mettle to do their best, and they made themselves 
delightful. 

More than one of these surprised themselves and others by the 
reserve quality which this experience brought out; but what, after all, 
did the brightest and best of them amount to compared to their 
hostess ? 

Hester, who realized that it depended on her to make up for the 
broader license in the choice and treatment of topics afforded by a 
man’s dinner by an extra supply of wit and attraction in the permitted 
range of talk, seemed to have a sort of inspiration in the manner in 
which she started the ball of a new topic so as to keep it rolling towards 
the hands which had power to give it a push in the right direction. Not 
once did interest pall or conversation flag, and it was an immense 
tribute to the women present when, as Hester rose to leave the men to 
their cigars and wine, a simultaneous plea came from all that the ladies 
would not desert them. 

A little later the health of the candidate was proposed and an- 
swered by Gordon in a brief, strong speech. Then someone proposed 
the health of the hostess, eulogizing her services in the present cam- 
paign. This was drunk standing. 

At its close it was with surprise mingled with excitement that the 
company saw that when they reseated themselves Mrs. Denison re- 
mained in her upright position, evidently with the intention of respond- 
ing in person to the toast in her honor. 

An expectant hush fell upon the company, broken by the clear, 
distinct, refined utterance of a woman’s voice. Only a slight flush, 
which came and went in Hester’s fair face, gave evidence of the least 
excitement on her part as she thanked the company for their good 
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wishes and all too flattering praise of her slight aid in the present 
campaign, and made a brief but eloquent reference to the triviality of — 
women’s lives in society, which she did not deny, but palliated on the » 
ground of their being resolutely cut off from the more important and 
intellectual pursuits which engaged the attention and activities of their 
husbands. 

She took her seat amidst the most enthusiastic applause. The 

women clapped delightedly, and every man applauded just as loud as 
his sense of decorum would permit. Even those who might not agree 
with her sentiment next morning were carried away with the eloquence 
of her words, and with herself as the object-lesson illustrative of her 
theory. 
In the midst of it all she caught a glance from the eyes of her 
husband which thrilled the nerves which wine had left calm and warmed 
the blood it had not heated. He neither clapped with his hands nor 
applauded with his voice, but in that look he worshipped her. 

Swift and sharp, it penetrated to her very inmost heart. It was 
that, and not embarrassment, which caused her to grow suddenly pale 
as she sank into her seat. 

And Gordon? He had no consciousness for the moment except a 
_ passionate wish that these people might all be gone and scattered, so 
that he might be beyond the sight of any face but Hester’s and sound 
of any voice but hers. 

Yet when, an hour later, the last guest had departed and they stood 
in the great, empty rooms alone she seemed farther away from him 
than when that table with its glittering burden and those rows of men 
and women stood between them. 

He had taken more wine than was his usual guarded habit, but 
there was an intoxication far beyond the power of any wine to produce 
that possessed his senses now. This incomparable woman, highly as 
they valued her, was known to none other as she was known to him. 
The utmost point of their conception of her goodness, mind, and char- 
acter was as nothing to the revelation of herself which she had made to 
. him. And, in the face of it all, he ht preferred—whom? Not a 
woman who might be compared to her in mind or soul or body, but a 
pink-faced little nobody—a—but he cut himself short in these reflec- 
tions. He felt that he could not follow them and keep his hold upon 
the remnant of self-control that still remained to him. 

But if he were hot, flushed, and excited, Hester, to outward seeming 
at least, was the image of proud calm. She had been keyed very high, 
both before and after this dinner, and the reaction had begun. 

When the last guest had gone and the servants were extinguishing 
lights and closing windows he turned to her. 

“ Well, Hester,” he said, looking et her with a certain timidity new 
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to him, “I seriously doubt if any candidate for any office on earth has 
ever had such able and availing help as you have given me all through 
this campaign, and I know there never was so exquisite a climax as you 
have capped it with in this dinner.” 

“You make too much of it,” she said evasively, walking about and 
pushing chairs in their places, so that she might avoid the eyes that 
made her heart beat so. “It is no more than any other woman would 
have done.” 

“Then it is more than any other woman could have done. The 
will and the power are alike precious to me. If I should lose this 
election, it would matter little to me personally. The campaign has 
shown me plainly that law is a more congenial career for me than 
politics. But because I feel that you want it,—that your heart is in 
it,—if I failed it would be the bitterest blow of my life.” 

“ Fail? Nonsense!” she said, shaking out the fringe of a portiére 
and settling its folds in place. “ You are not going to fail. I do not 
even permit myself to think of it.” 

“ But if I should?” 

“If you should ?” she repeated, stopping in front of a mantel banked 
with roses and ferns and stooping to inhale their wilting sweetness. 
“TI really have never considered what would follow an event so 
unlikely.” 

“ But I have,” he said, * wd I know, while you are probably right 
in saying that it is unlikely, that it is yet perfectly possible. And the 
consequences to me are of vital importance. If I should fail, I shall 
never, perhaps, have courage to try for something else that is of 
immeasurably more importance to me—something compared to which 
this office is a mere bauble to be tossed to a child, who could have no 
appreciation—no conception, indeed—of the worth of the priceless 
thing I covet.” 

Hester was facing the mirror behind the bank of flowers. In it she 
caught sight of her husband’s face, and the expression of it startled 
her. With an instinct to hide from him the betrayal that might show 
in her-own she. said,— 

“ James is very slow in putting out these lights,” at the same time 
turning out first one and then the other of the brackets at the side 
of the fireplace. 

To her amazement, it left the room in darkness. Preoccupied as she 
had been, she had not noticed that the servant had turned off the other 
lights in the room, which was now only lighted from the hall, and 
even there but one gas-jet had been left. . 

“Oh, what have I done?” she cried; “I did not know the other . 


lights were out.” 
She was moving forward, but a strong hand caught her arm and 
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held her still. By the faint light of the hall gas she could see the 
brilliant eyes that pierced the intervening gloom and burned upon 
her own. 

“ Hester,” he said, in a low whisper that thrilled through her, 
“this is my one chance to make you hear me, and hear me you shall. 
You will try to evade and avoid my meaning, but you shall not. 
Whether I am elected or not, you shall know the truth. I love you, 
and the thing ‘above all others that I desire is your love. I know what 
~ you would say. I know that I have forfeited the right, that another 
man might have, to try to win you. I know that I ought to acknowledge 
this and not try—but it is more than flesh and blood and mind and 
spirit can bear to see you and desire you as I do and not make the effort 
to have you. More than the value of my life is set on this election. 
I know that if I win it will mean to you that I have something of the 
power you care for in a man, and I shall have that base to go upon. 
It is not much, but without it I have nothing. Whether I win this 
office or not matters little in itself, but whether I win you or not 
matters more to me than——” 

He ceased to speak, but the grasp upon her arm was not relaxed. 

“Understand me,” he said. “I would not venture to so much as 
lay my hand upon you but for the necessity of keeping you a moment 
while I speak. Whatever my recognized rights may be, you know that 
_I acknowledge no rights but such as your will and choice may accord, 
but, Hester, I want to tell you this: the love I offered you as a girl is 
a poor and contemptible thing compared to this I would offer now— 
and compared to any feeling that I ever had to any woman, on my 
word, so help me Heaven !” 

He loosed her arm, but not as if in dismissal. He stepped aside, as 
if to leave her free to make her choice. 

For an instant she stood still, her will-power failing her completely. 
But when, misled by her not going, he made a slight movement towards 
her, she quickly drew away from him, and without word or sign she 
crossed the room and left him. 

He stood completely still and watched her tall figure as it mounted 
the stairs. A passionate hope that she might turn and look at him 
swelled his heart and suspended his breathing. 


But she passed around the curve of the landing with her head held _~ 
high and her eyes fixed straight before her, and the suspended breath 


in Gordon’s breast escaped with something like a groan. 
_ How could he know that when the door of her room was closed and 
locked behind her she threw herself, in all her bravery, prone upon the 
lounge and burst into violent sobbing? 

As little did he realize the long vigil of that night, when pride still 
fought and ultimately conquered in the hand-to-hand battle with love. 
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No wonder that daylight found her pale and exhausted. The tray 
which held her breakfast was sent away almost untouched, and for all 
the morning hours she remained in her room in utter surrender to the 


deep unhappiness that held her fast. 
XIL 

Ir was the Saturday night before the election. There were indica- 
tions that the contest was to be a close one, and Denison had yielded to 
the desire of friends that he should address a great meeting in one 
of the largest halls in the city. 

Since the interview between Gordon and Hester after the dinner 
their intercourse had been of the briefest. Pride prevented him from ~ 
making the least overture to her in any kind, and pride constrained her 
to a change of manner towards him. Formal as had been their inter- 
course of late, it had now become distant. The detailed work of the 
campaign was over and there was no further reason why Hester should 
enter the recent workshop where they had been so much together, and 
which, in fact, was now deserted by Denison himself, his presence 
being required elsewhere. 

So when the hour for the candidate’s last speech approached, and 
he inquired of his wife whether she wished to be present, it was the 
first time that he had said a word to her beyond what was necessary for 
some days past. 

“Certainly I should like to go,” said Hester, “but you need not 
trouble about me. I have made my arrangements, and it would be 
better for you to have me quite off your mind.” 

Gordon said nothing. The irony of these last words, unintentional 
though it was, cut deep into his consciousness. If he had her off his 
mind for a single waking moment, he did not know when it was, and 
to-night, in that crowded hall, he knew that she would be as paramount 
to the political issues raised as she was here at this moment. 

The arrangements that Hester had made for the evening consisted 
in her having ordered her carriage and requested the escort of an 
elderly uncle, so nearly deaf that he would make no effort to talk to 
her, and so blind in perception, if not in eyesight, that she would foc 
free from the consciousness of being watched. 

It was perfectly understood that ladies were expected to attend this 
meeting, and when Mrs. Gordon Denison and her escort arrived, rather 
early, there were already a good number scattered over the house. 

With evident forethought of purpose she found two seats for her 
uncle and herself near the stage, but far to one side, and she sat and 
waited. She had dressed herself as inconspicuously as possible, and 
few people recognized her in the vast crowd that rapidly assembled. 
Her escort was as near to being a figure-head as she could have desired, 
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and she had just the sense of freedom and isolation that she had 
aimed at. 

She had never attended a political meeting before and the noise 
and excitement of it moved her greatly. The seething mass of people’ 
her “eyes; ‘oud hs: die: of; 
ears, were half terrifying to her. 

. And now the stage, as well as the floors, began to fill. She recog- 
nized some of the men there, either as her husband’s friends or as the 
holders of public offices, but she did not see him. Hither he had not 
come or he was on the side of the stage, invisible from where she sat. 

Now the blare of the music stopped suddenly and a half-minute of 
silence followed. This was broken by a burst of applause as the first 
speaker of the evening came forward. He was unknown to her, a man 
of coarse features, bulky figure, and common voice. His speech, more- 
over, corresponded to these, and Hester felt a sense of resentment that 
Gordon Denison should have, in any sense, put himself on the level 
of such a man. 

It soon appeared, however, that the audience delighted in him. His 
mouthing talk and coarse sallies of wit were greeted with boisterous 
applause, and the yells and shouts that rent the air made her feel sud- 
denly afraid. Much of it was mere horse-play, done for the sake of 
gratifying that rude sense of fun which is a large element in all great 
public assemblages, but many of these men had taken more whiskey 
- this exciting night than they could carry quietly, and there was at the 
close of this speech a tumult that seemed almost a pandemonium. 

Hester, looking out over that vast audience of yelling, waving, hat- 
tossing men, among whom the feminine element seemed to have dis- 
appeared, felt an instinct of fright. The old gentleman at her side 
gave her no sense of protection, and she looked eagerly stout for a way 
of escape. One glance, however, showed her tlist this was impossible. 
She could never get out through such a crowd as that. A swift 
instinct of terror made her thoughts fly to her husband. If only 
Gordon were here, how safe she would feel, but, as it was, a sort of 
panic had seized her. 

Suddenly, out of the hurly-burly of sound, she became aware of a 
voice which penetrated to the last recesses of her heart and touched 
her spirit to the calmest rest. She closed her eyes that she might shut 
out that stormy aspect of the crowd and give herself over to the 
delicious comfort of this new, sweet influence, which was quieting the 

thousands about her as it had quieted her. 

‘The candidate was speaking, and every being in the house had 
stopped to listen to him. Even those too far away to hear that strong, 
controlled, yet penetrating voice were calmed by the sight of that com- 
pelling face and figure. When Hester, deathly pale, turned her slow 
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gaze upon him her heart leaped up as if it filled her throat, and she 
had an instant’s sense of suffocation. 

There he stood, not very far away, the focus of thousands of eyes, 
the object of the attention of thousands of minds. It seemed to her 
that he had attracted to himself those various currents of thought and . 
purpose and opinion which, by their transmission through the medium 
of his mind and person, became elevated and informed with his own . 
essence, so that when he spoke he gave them back pure gold, out of 
which he had extracted the dross of their own low elements. 

How she loved him! This evening gave her a revelation of him 
such as she had never had before. She listened to the powerful reason- 
ing, the high purpose, the eloquent appeal of that brief speech more 
intellectually satisfied than she had ever been before. And yet her 
heart was starving. She felt immeasurably far away from him, and 
it seemed impossible that so recently he had touched her with the 
_ strong grasp of that right hand uplifted now, and spoken to her with 
that same thrilling voice—of love: It must have been a dream. What 
were she and her small capacities to such a man as this? 

If she had known the truth, it would have much amazed her. For 
from that vast audience the speaker had singled out one mind to address 
himself to—one heart and intelligence to which to make his appeal. 
He knew that somewhere in that chaos of men and women was Hester, 
and that only his best and highest was worthy of her, so that lower 
aims and smaller purposes passed from his ken. 

- He could not see her, but he spoke for her mind and her heart, 
while she, although she could not speak to him, gazed long and deep 
upon him, with a look so fearless and undisguised as she had never 
allowed herself in his presence before. 

Throughout the brief address there was no noise. The crowd 
seemed to have a sense of courtesy towards this man which forbade 


their interrupting the speech of that ringing voice, with its refined 


modulation and cultivated utterance, which had its weight even in such 
a place and at such a time as this. 

But when the speech was over the sentiment of the audience burst 
forth, and though different in kind, it was not less in degree than that 
applause which had followed the preceding speech. 

And where was Hester’s terror now? She had forgotten that she 


had ever felt such a thing in the exultation which filled her heart at _ 


this tribute to the being that heart worshipped. 

After that all was confused in her consciousness until she found 
herself at home, alone in her own room, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 


After his speech Denison, elated with the unmistakable effect of it 
upon the audience and judging therefrom its effect upon one individual 
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composing it, escaped from his friends as quickly as possib.. and turned 
homeward. 

As he was driven rapidly through the streets he could not stifle the 
ardent hope that Hester might be waiting up for him, to say the word 
of praise and appreciation for which he would gladly have surrendered 
the applause of the thousands he had just left behind him. 

As he got out of the carriage and crossed the pavement he glanced 
up at Hester’s windows. They were quite dark. His heart leaped at 
the thought that she was waiting for him to come. 

When he let himself in a servant was in the hall, who in answer 
to his inquiries told him that Mrs. Denison had come in half an hour 
before and gone immediately to her room. 

It seemed to him that in the midst of his hour of triumph a dark 
pall had descended upon him, putting out the very -™ of his life. 
In the days that followed it was not lifted. 


Ir was the day of the election. The candidate was dawdling over 
his breakfast, in contradiction to his usual prompt habit. He could 
not suppress the hope that Hester might come down, but, while appar- 
ently reading his paper, he did not fail to observe that her maid was 


engaged in preparing a tray for her mistress in the pantry. 

Keenly disappointed, he got up, letting the paper fall. 

“ Are you done with this, sir? Mrs. Denison has sent for it,” said 
the servant who waited at table. 

A slight quiver of hope arose in his heart as he heard this question 
and answered it affirmatively. 

At least she cared to see what was said of him! But, then, so 
might any other friend. He knew that Hester was his friend and 
always would be, but now he felt a sense of repudiation of her as such. 

He seemed bereft of every hope that he might ever win her love. 
This being so, there was but one thing besides in all the world that he - 
felt a wish to have. This was the office, which to-day hung suspended 
' in the balance, and which was of value to him only because Hester 
valued it, and because it might give him the chance to raise himself 
in her respect—a paltry substitute for her love! 

During all the morning the house was kept full of people coming 
and going. There were certain friends who spent the whole day with 
him, and the place was besieged by reporters, messenger-boys, tele- 
gram deliverers, and the like. It did not seem strange, therefore, that 
Mrs. Denison did not appear. A cold collation was kept ready in the 
dining-room for those who might have need of it, and in the careful 
arrangement and preparation of this Gordon failed not to see the hand 
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of his wife. This, however, was no more than the dutiful observance 
of the mistress of the house, and as such only he regarded it. 

When the telegrams began to come in he sent them, every one, as 
soon as they were received and read, up to his wife’s apartment. 

There, all day long, she sat alone and read them with an agitated 
heart. At first they were exultant in tone and a sense of confidence 
was in the air. As the day wore on, however, they grew less certain, 
and some were absolutely discouraging. Yet still her husband sent 
them up for her information, and still she continued to read them and 
make no response. 

When the afternoon papers came he sent them to her also, and here 
she could not fail to see discouragement that made no effort at conceal- 
ment. Some quarters from which she knew he had expected a majority 
had gone the other way, and it began to look as if he might be beaten. 

Hester, who, in spite of many warnings from her husband, had 
never owned the possibility of defeat, was passionately distressed. It 
seemed incredible that such a man, such a gentleman, could go before . 
the people, offering himself to be their representative, and they—the 
ignorant, vulgar, low-bred rabble that they had shown themselves the’ 
night of the last meeting—should dare to reject him. 

She could not and would not believe it, and towards dark she con- 
quered herself so far as to send for him to come to her that she might 
voice this disbelief. 

But her messenger informed her that Mr. Gordon had gone out, . 
leaving word that he would not be in to dinner. 

Where had he gone, she wondered. He was too peel to seek or 
accept sympathy from any. How lonely in his soul he must be now! 
He had left orders that all telegrams that came for him were to be 
taken to his wife, and when nightfall came Hester could not help 
realizing the strong probability of defeat. 

She had her dinner sent to her room and made a pretence of eating 
it, but she could not swallow more than a little soup and wine. Every 
moment she was hoping he would come, and was fortifying herself to 
be strong and proud, so that he might not see how infinitely more 
tender towards him his probable defeat had made her than his certain 
victory could have done. 

She would not permit herself to go down to: him. ‘She had kept 
her room all day and she would keep it still, butshe set the door ajar 
so that in case of his return he might see that the way was open if he 
cared to come and speak to her. 

But he did not come. 

As the evening wore away her heart grew heavy with unreasoning 
apprehension. What if something should have happened to him? At 
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last, in her anxiety, she went downstairs to see if she could find any 
trace of him—any explanation of his strange absence. 

There in the hall were the top-hat and the gray overcoat he had 
worn that evening in the park. They had that wonderful resemblance 
to the wearer that the clothes of some men take on, and she. could have 
thrown her arms around and kissed them. There’ also were several 
canes, all of which she seemed to see him holding. ‘ef 

She passed into the little workroom where so masy hours that 
were sweet to think of had been passed. Could it be that all that 
earnest work for a high ideal was in vain?—that a vulgar, scheming 
demagogue might have rendered it ineffectual ? 

She felt such a dangerous tendency to tears that she turned and 
almost ran upstairs. But the thought of her own lonely room, where 
so many miserable hours had been spent, was hateful to her. Urged 
by a sudden impulse which she would not stop to question, she went 
swiftly into the room that was next it. 

. The clock was striking midnight. Under the windows a newsboy 
was calling an “extra.” A little way off she heard a cheer for “ Shaw.” 

It was true then. Gordon was defeated. She had felt it coming, 
but the blow fell hard. 

As she crossed that threshold, for the first time in so many months, 
a sense of the pity of it all—not only the lost election, but the lost 
happiness that might so easily have been, so overcame her that she 
threw up her arms with a gesture of abandonment to grief, while a 
sort of sob convulsed her whole frame. 

The room was dark, and from within it her figure was silhouetted 
against the light from behind. Gropingly she felt her way around the 
room, touching the chairs and tables and even passing her hands over 
the small, familiar articles on mantel and bureau. 

“Oh Gordon! Oh my dear!” she cried, in a stifled a ae 
you only, only, only knew!” 

“Knew what?” a voice close beside her said, and in sinetbi 
moment she was folded close in arms she loved—arms that spoke as 
eloquently of their love for her as if they had had voice and utterance. 

She gave a little cry, which he stifled with his hand upon her lips. 

“Knew what?” he said again. “There must be no subterfuges 
between us now, Hester. I will have the truth. I have made no con- 
cealment from you,. My heart is at your feet—my life is yours,—such 
as it is,—the life of a defeated man, whose fellow-citizens will have 
none of him. I felt and feel this keenly, not because I care for them, 
but because I care for you. And now, while I -have you in my arms 
once more—if never again—I must hear what that knowledge is which _ 
you were wishing I might have. Oh Hester,” he cried, and his eyes’ 
seemed to touch her through the still room’s gloom, “you are a gen- | 
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erous woman. I am an almost broken-hearted man. Be good to me 
and tell me what it is you want me to know.” 

“This!” she cried, and, with utter abandonment to a demand 
within her heart, she raised her lips to his. 

As they clung together in that close embrace a voice ela the 
window cried enthusiastically,— 

“Three cheers for Shaw!” 

They drew apart and, still holding by their tight-locked hands, 
looked into each other’s eyes and laughed. 

“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!” cried Hester, and the defeated 
candidate joined in. 

“No stupid old Congress for us—eh, Gordon?” she said, with a 
frank relish of the situation which was positively child-like. “We 
don’t want to go to Washington—do we?” 

“We do not.” 

What potency his voice and look gave to these simple words! 

“We will go abroad instead—won’t we?” 

“ We will. 39 

“Instead of the vulgar association of Martin Shaw and his kind, 
we will associate only with our noble selves, and we’ll see Venice and 
Naples and Paris and London, and all that in them is—won’t we?” 

“ We will.” 

She could see that he was deeply moved. -She knew that his defeat 
had mortified him, though his expression of the fact was more contained 
than hers. All her soul was up in arms, but all her heart was at his 
feet. Resentment was subordinate to joy in her, and she was deter- 
mined that it should be so in him as well. 

“When we saw those things before we were crude and ignorant,” 
she said, “ but now that love has been revealed to us, it shall show us 
all the beauty that there is in life.” : 

Her cheeks flushed, but she looked bravely into his eyes. She had 
been in the right, and she could afford to be generous. She wanted him 
to know that the thing wherein he had been wrong was wiped out as 
though it had not been. — 

He understood. 

“ And we will call this our wedding-journey, Gordon—won’t we?” 
she asked. 

“ Generous, exquisite, adorable woman, we will!” he answered. 
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THE CULTURE AND THE 
CARE OF PALMS 


By Eben E. Rexford 


HE popularity of the Palm is well deserved, for it is really a 
beautiful plant if well grown. The fatal “if,” you see! There 
_ is no avoiding the use of it in this connection, because it is a 
sorry fact that nine out of every ten plants we see are not well grown. 
Perhaps I would be justified in putting the proportion at nineteen out 
of twenty. Certain it is that we find very few really fine specimens of 
the Palm outside the greenhouses. The impression prevails to a con- 
siderable extent among amateurs who have tried to grow the plant well 
and failed that it will live in the dwelling-house, but cannot be made 
to flourish there. Such is not the case. It can be made to grow most 
luxuriantly under the conditions which prevail in the ordinary home — 
provided it is given the right kind of treatment. 

The average Palm has few leaves,—the older ones having been 
removed because of general unsightliness,—and these few are brown 
and dry at the tip of each leaflet. Healthy color is lacking. The 
impression that the plant gives you is that it would die if it could, but 
it cannot. Because of great inherent vitality it keeps on living against 
its better judgment. It feels that it is not a credit to itself, and that 
it poorly plays its part in the general decorative scheme, but—it knows 
that the fault is not its own. And the owner of it feels equally sure 
that the fault is not hers. She has heard of a great many things that 
will bring about success in the culture of these plants, and she has 
tried them all. Has she not bathed the leaves with oil, as advised? Has 
she not buried pounds of beefsteak at its roots? Is there anything in 
the long list of “ desirable fertilizers” she has not experimented with? 
And yet her pet plant has not improved. On the whole, it has grown. 
more shabby and unsightly month after month, until she has about lost 
all hope of its ever realizing the ideals she formed when she brought it 


home from the greenhouse. 


_ The fact is, the Palm is a comparatively slow grower under the con- 
ditions which exist in the ordinary living-room, and we, in our impa- 
tience to make a large plant of it, subject it to a sort of crowding 
process which brings about results directly the opposite of those aimed 
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at. Instead of developing the plant, we arrest development and make 
it a sort of dwarf. This we do by our mistaken kindness in treating 
it to all kinds of fertilizers without taking the trouble to find out 
whether they suit the needs of the plant or not. We overfeed it and 
breed a dyspeptic condition, which results in the chronic ill-health that 
characterizes most of the plants we see. 

Now, the Palm likes a moderately rich soil, but it does not submit 
kindly to an attempt at forcing its development. It likes to take its 
own time for that. It likes to grow when it feels like it, and rest when 
the mood to do so takes possession of it. If you would have fine Palms, 
you must humor their whims, if whims they are. If they seem inclined 
to stand still, you make a most serious mistake by trying to force them 
into activity by the application of rich food. A dormant plant is not 
in the condition to make use of it. Wait until growth sets in, and then 
apply your fertilizer, but give it in small quantities at first. As develop- 
ment increases, increase the supply of plant-food, but never give more 
than enough to bring about a vigorous, healthy development. That is 
what you should aim at always. I am aware that the amateur will say 
right here that such advice is vague. How much fertilizer is to be 
considered as “enough”? To this I can only answer that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to quantity. Fertilizers 
differ in strength. Soils differ in quality. The owner of a Palm must 
find out how much to use by careful experiment. Give a little, and 
watch the result. Learn by observation; but be careful not to overdo 
matters at the outset. It is better to keep on the safe side by under- 


‘feeding than to do your plant an injury by feeding it too much. If 


the new leaves that appear are of a dark, healthy color and of good size, 
with stalks slightly longer than those which were on the plant when 
you bought it, be satisfied. And be satisfied if your plant produces two 
or three good leaves a year. 

e 


A word as to the kind of fertilizer to use. I depend entirely on 
bonemeal. Some use liquid fertilizer prepared from barnyard manure. 
This is good, but it almost invariably breeds worms in the soil. The 
bonemeal will not do this, therefore I prefer it. In preparing soil for 
potting Palms I mix the bone with ordinary garden loam in the pro- 
portion of a teacupful of the former to a bushel of the latter. This 
is the compost in which I would expect the plants to do well at all 
times, but when growth was being made I would add a spoonful of 
bone to each seven- or eight-inch pot, working it well into the soil about 
the roots of the plant. I would repeat the application once in three 
months if growth continued. As a general thing, under. good treatment 
the Palm will grow pretty nearly the year round.. 
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Good drainage is an item of great importance. I believe that more 
Palms are lost because of poor drainage than from all other causes. 
If the soil retains water unduly, it soon sours, and this condition of it 
is sure to bring on a disease of the roots; and as soon as the roots of a 
Palm become diseased the tips of the leaves will turn brown and 
become so unsightly that they have to be clipped off. Clipping results 
in temporary improvement only. Very soon the tissue of the leaf will 
turn brown at its extremity, as it did in the first place, and a second 
clipping will be necessary. After about a third clipping the leaf will 
have lost its beauty and your plant will cease to be an ornament to hall 
or parlor, for all the leaves on it will most likely be similarly affected. 
But if at the beginning you see that your plant has proper drainage, 
all this may be avoided. Put from an inch and a half to two inches of 
broken pottery into each pot before filling it with soil. This will 
prevent the soil from washing down and closing the crevices in the 
drainage material and allow all surplus water to run off at the bottom 
of the pot. Never neglect to do this. The welfare of your plant 


depends on it to a great degree. 


Many persons keep the pot containing their Palm in jardiniéres. 
If the pot rests on the bottom of the jardiniére, the water that runs - 
through at watering-time collects there, and unless it is emptied fre- 
quently it soon gets to be two, three, or four inches deep, and your 
plant is obliged to stand with its feet in the mud. No matter how good 
drainage you may have provided for it, if this condition of affairs is 
allowed to exist, disaster is sure to follow. Always put a brick or 
something similar in the bottom of your jardiniére for the pot to stand 
on. And be careful to see that whatever water collects there is poured 
out before it gets to the top of the brick. 

Many persons keep their Palms standing in corners of the room 
for days at a time, or in other places some distance from the light. If 

this is done, souring of the soil is pretty sure to result, because absence 

of good light interferes with evaporation. If you would use Palms for 
decorative purposes away from the window, have two or three of them 
and let them take turns doing decorative duty. Change them so often 
that they are never away from the light for more than two days at a 
time. 

This leads up to the subject of exposure. Some persons will tell 
you never to let the sunshine touch your Palm. Others will tell you 
to keep it always in shade, the more the better. The fact is, sunshine 
is not necessary to the welfare of the Palm, but morning sunshine will 
not harm it in the least, and good light it must have in reasonable © 
quantity if you expect it to have a good color. Strong shade is not 
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desirable. The shade that suits the Palm might be defined as simply 
the absence of sunshine. Palms do well in east windows, but in south 
ones they should be kept back from the glass, for the heat on a sunny 
winter’s day will be too strong for them. 


How often shall we water the Palms? That is not an easy question 
to answer, because conditions vary so much. Here, as in other depart- 
ments of plant-culture, I would advise an adherence to the only rule 
which has, so far, been found safe to follow: When the surface of the 
soil looks dry, water, and give enough to thoroughly saturate all the 
soil in the pot; then wait until the soil looks dry again before giving 
more. There can be no definite time named, for at some seasons of the 
year evaporation is rapid, at other times slow. The condition of the 
plant will have a good deal to do with watering. If growing, it will 
need a good deal more water than if dormant. The owner of the plant 
must study it, and thus enable herself to do the right thing for it at 
the right time and in the right way. It is an easy thing to lay down 
a set of general rules, but every plant-grower will find that these rules 
must be constantly modified to fit conditions, and that conditions vary 
so much that each person must be governed by a nice sense of dis- 
crimination and good judgment. Good judgment can only come from 
a knowledge of the requirements of the plant you cultivate and a 
familiarity with the results which follow the doing of this or that 
thing. In brief, the successful cultivator of plants must keep her eyes 
open, and study her plants as she does her children. . 

Palms should be showered at least once a week. It is a good plan 
to take them into the bathroom, lay them down on their side, and 
spray them so thoroughly that every portion is washed as clean as it 
would be if they were exposed to a summer shower. This keeps the 
dust from accumulating on them to close the pores of the leaves, thus 
interfering with their breathing as well as making them unsightly. It 
also keeps the red spider down. This little insect is that little that it 
hardly seems possible that he could do much harm, but he is more 
destructive than all other insects combined. He delights in the hot, 
dry atmosphere which characterizes the modern living-room. Moisture 
he does not like, hence the value of the shower-bath in waging warfare 
against him. Always keep water evaporating in the room. Use the 
hand-atomizer on your plants daily. Depend entirely upon moisture 
in fighting this pest. Tobacco teas and insecticides of all kinds are 
useless only in so far as they impart the moisture, which is more satis- 
factory if obtained from clear water. If it is not convenient to shower 
your plants, dip them in tubs of water. 
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Sometimes scale, mealy-bug, and aphis attack the Palm. Scale is 
a flat insect which attaches itself to the leaf and sucks out the juices 
of the plant. Mealy-bug is a white, cottony looking creature which 
establishes itself in the rough places of the stalk. Aphides every plant- 
grower is so familiar with that no description will be needed. Either 
one of the three will do great injury to a plant, and if they all work 
together, they will soon kill it. There arc many insecticides on the 
market, but none of them is as effective as a solution of the ordinary 
ivory soap used in the household. Shave up about two ounces of it, 
melt it, and add it to a pailful of water, and wash your plants with it. 
Such a remedy costs next to nothing, is always at hand or easily obtain- 
able, is perfectly safe, and has the merit of being pleasant to use, which 
is something that cannot be said of the ordinary insecticide. 


Some persons fail with Palms because they selected varieties not 
adapted to house-culture. I have found that the two Kentias, Fos- 
teriana, and Belmoreana give the best satisfaction because of their 
sturdy, vigorous habit and the ease with which they adapt themselves 
to living-room conditions. They are of stately, upright growth, with 
long, frond-like leaves which arch gracefully. Phcenix reclinata is 
of more spreading habit and is perhaps the most rapid grower and the 
hardiest of all varieties desirable for house-use. Latonia Borbonica— 
the Fan Palm—has large, almost circular, leaves and does not grow to 
any great height. Areca lutescens is of more delicate character than 
either of the Kentias, but resembles them closely in other respects. If 
those who have an ambition to grow the Palm, and grow it well, would 
confine their selection to these five varieties, success would more fre- 
quently crown their efforts. When they have learned how to grow 
these, they may safely undertake the cultivation of more exacting 
varieties. If properly cared for, a Palm ought to increase in beauty 
for years, or, in fact, until it becomes too large for living-room use. 
It will do this if given proper treatment. 

In case worms are found in the soil I would advise the immediate 
application of lime-water.. Prepare this by putting a piece of perfectly 
fresh lime as large as an ordinary coffee-cup in a pail of water. It will 
soon dissolve. Pour off the clear water and apply this to your plants, 
using enough to wet all the soil in the pot. A smaller quantity would 
be of no benefit. Many persons fear to use lime-water liberally, as they 
have an impression that it may injure their plants. Such is not the 
case, however. Water can hold only a certain amount of the active 
properties of lime in suspension, and this amount is never enough to 
injure the most delicate plant, except such varieties as are averse to 
lime in the soil. Ordinary plants receive considerable benefit from its 
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use as a plant-food. That it will kill worms I know from repeated 
trials, but one application may not be sufficient to do this. If any are 
found after the first trial, give another application, and repeat the 
process until no worms are to be found. Worms do great harm because 
they attack the tender roots, thus bringing about a diseased condition 
which greatly weakens the plant and lays the foundation of chronic 
ill-health, which, in time, will most likely result in death. If they do 
not kill the plant, they spoil its appearance, and a dead plant is better 
than a disfigured one. If the leaves of your Palm begin to turn yellow 
or die at the tips, and you know drainage to be good, you will be war- 
ranted in suspecting the cause of trouble to be worms. If you turn the 
plant out of its pot, you will most likely find tiny white ones clinging 
to the younger roots in large numbers. The fish or angle-worm is not 
as harmful as the small. white one. Be prompt in the application of 
your remedy, and do not be satisfied until you have routed the enemy. 


If concentrated fertilizers, like bonemeal, are used, it will not be 
necessary to repot Palms yearly. Keep the soil rich by feeding it lib- 
erally, and thus avoid that disturbance of the roots which always acts 
as a temporary check upon the development of the plant. Develop- 
ment should go steadily ahead and never be interrupted if. possible to 
avoid it. 

I have spoken of the application of oil to the foliage. Many per- 
sons advise it because it gives a glossiness to the leaf which is quite 
pleasing at first. But in a short time, if its use is continued, the leaf 
will take on a sickly color, and soon you will have to remove it. Oil 
closes the pores of the leaf and prevents it from breathing, and it also 
retains dust, which cannot be removed by an ordinary showering because 
the oil repels water. If you want the foliage of your Palms to look 
bright and fresh, put three or four spoonfuls of milk in a basin of 
water and wash the plant with this infusion. Go over them leaf by 
leaf, using a sponge or a soft cloth to apply the liquid. 

I frequently receive letters from the owners of Palms who tell me 
that their plants elevate themselves above the soil, making stilts of their 
roots. Some write me that they have repotted their plants repeatedly, 
using deeper pots, and sinking the plant so that its base touches the 
soil, but in a short time it is up in the air again. Do not worry over 
this condition of things. It is the nature of the plant to grow in that 
way. No harm comes from the exposure of the upper part of the roots, 
and great injury may be done by putting the base of the plant in con- 
tact with the soil. I have known decay to set in, in many instances, 
because of it. 
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‘How large pots shall we use? That depends on the age of the plant 
to a considerable extent. If three or four years old and of vigorous 
development, a twelve-inch pot may be required, but up to that age I 
would not advise pots more than eight or ten inches across. If con- 
centrated fertilizers are used, the plant grown in a pot of these sizes 
will remain in perfect health. An examination of its roots will fre- 
quently show that they fill the pot so entirely that you wonder what has 
become of the soil. They seem to have absorbed it all, and yet they 
will have that clean, white look which proves them to be in a perfectly 
healthy condition, and the growth of the plant will be all that one 
could desire. Large pots are not needed when you feed your plants on 
food containing the elements of plant growth in condensed form. _ 


Many of the points upon which I have touched in this paper may 
seem unimportant to the amateur, but let me assure him that success 
can only be secured by following the advice given. Bear in mind the 
fact that success in plant-culture depends largely on the little things. 
I have advised nothing that has not a good reason back of it—nothing 
that years of personal experience in Palm-growing has not shown me to 
be essential to success. 


A WINTER SONG 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 


OW glad the day! 
H Nay, but it rains, 
Brown is the earth, 
Sodden the plains. 
Drear is the mist, 
Chill is the wind 
Rattling the latch, 
- Rattling the blind; 
‘ Out of the window 
Only the wet 
Lines of the trees 
Waver and fret, 
Only the slant 
Of the wind and the storm! 
But, dearest, my hand is in yours, 
Dearest, my heart is so warm! 


THE WAY OF LOVE 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Author of “The Sport of the Gods,” etc 


$ 
1 be passively moral without an open confession of faith is, in 


the minds of some people, equivalent to being actively unre- 
ligious. Ever under the tongues of them rolls that sweet 


morsel, “ He that is not for me must be against me.” They spit it out 
at their victims and then draw it in again just for the pleasure of the 
taste of it. 

John Hardaway was not a bad man. He did not sini; he did not 


lie—that is, not more than an honest young lawyer should,—and his © 


morals were above reproach. In spite of a certain haughty reserve of 
demeanor, which accorded ill with the simplicity of Dorbury, he was 
fairly well liked by the townspeople, and the fact that he was one 
of the unregenerate would hardly have penetrated their placid minds 
had it not been for the wonderful wave of religious enthusiasm that 
swept over the village that winter. 

John Hrtdaway was not a professing Christian, although he at- 
tended church regularly on Sunday, joined in the singing (maybe that 
was because he held to one side of Ellen Hargot’s hymn-book), and 
paid his dues as a young man with ambitions ought to do. But when 
the Free Methodist Church inaugurated a — meeting his doom 
stared him in the face. 

The Free Methodists were determined to some the whole wens 


men, women, and children,—and to this end they had secured the 


services of the fiercest and most terrible of evangelists to aid the regular 


pastor. This gentleman fell upon Dorbury like an avenging angel, but 


instead of a flaming sword he possessed a huge fist, with which he 


pounded the Bible into pulp, and an equally huge voice, which tre- - 


mendously called sinners to repentance. Such was the Rev. Abijah 


Center. 


John Hardaway did not attend these meetings, and as nearly every- 
one else did, and many were falling before the great religious storm, he — 


suddenly became the target for the shots of all the zealous proselytes 
who were working for God’s glory, and perhaps their own. Indeed, ‘it 


would have been a fine thing to say, “It was my persuasion that led — 


him to seek salvation,” or “It was my presentation of the case to him 
that opened his eyes.” But, as it happened, none of the anxious old 
brothers and sisters of the church would have this satisfaction. 
At first the attention which he excited annoyed him, and then he 
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began to regard it with grim amusement. But when Silas Bollender, 
who was known to have gone to see play-acting at a certain county 
fair, exhorted him that he must be snatched as a “brand from eternal 
burning” he laughed outright. 

“Tf any ‘ brand’ needs ‘ snatching,’ Mr. Bollender,” he said leugh! 
ingly, “I certainly am that one, but being snatched so young would — 
keep me from so many pleasures.” 

“That’s just it,” exclaimed Silas heatedly, “ pleasure——” 

“Such as a county fair,” went on the young man imperturbably, 
“and”—but Silas, though now he sat starched and solemn in the 
“amen corner,” was already fully routed. He said later to Nathan 
Foster,— 

“ Nathan, I’m afeared that Jawn’s a-goin’ to hell with his eyes 
wide open.” 

“ Air you?” asked Nathan. “ Well, I dunno; you know what our 
doctern is, ‘ Between the stirrup and the ground’—you know the rest.” 

But Silas only shook his head. 

Nathan took his religion as~he took life, seriously but calmly. 
Nevertheless, this did not prevent his going to call on John to see what 
he could do to bring this stubborn sinner to grace. 

“John,” he said to the smiling young man, “don’t you want to 
be saved ?” 

“Why, why, Uncle Nathan! aovedit Well, at least, I want to be 
safe. 9 

“Unhuh, well, that’s jest it; git on the safe side, then, git on the 
safe side. I ain’t no hand to preach, John Hardaway, but I hain’t got 
no fear about your salvation. Ef you’re a-goin’ to be floored, the Lord 
A’mighty’ll floor you; don’t you make no mistake about that; He'll 
find the way to do it.” : 

When Nathan left there was a wry pucker about the young lawyer’s 
lips, and it wasn’t exactly mirth. 

Then to himself, “ Nonsense,” he said, “am I giving way to the 
influence of this insanity-afflicted atmosphere?” He shook himself, put 
on his hat, and went out. He believed he would go over to Ellen 
Hargot and tell her his joke on Si Bollender; she couldn’t help but 
enjoy it, for she had humor and common-sense. 

He found Ellen with a smile upon her face and singing about her 
work, but there were traces of recent tears upon her lashes. Somehow 
she seemed to-be, and yet not to be, the person by whom his little joke 
would be appreciated. Her eyes were glad, but with a peculiarly: 
serious gladness. With some hesitation he told his story, and seas got 
in return a serious sighing,— 

“ Poor Mr. Bollender.” _ 

“Why, Ellen, surely you don’t with that old hypocrite ; 
why, he——” 
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“We cannot judge. He is doing all that he can do, and that is 
more than some of us with the light right before us can say.” 

“Ellen,” broke in John Hardaway, “you don’t mean to say that 
you too have come under the spell of this junketing mountebank’s 
conjuring ?” 

“Don’t say that, John. I have indeed been sitting for some nights 
under the outpouring of Elder Center’s gospel——” 

“ It certainly is his gospel. The Lord wouldn’t own it.” 

“And I have thought and: prayed and professed religion at home 
to-day. 99 - 

“ You !” 

“Yes. Oh John! don’t look that way. I am so happy.” 

Hardaway sat dumb. He seemed as one on whom a sudden blow 
had fallen. Then he roused himself and began to think—to feel. Re- 
sentment surged up in his breast. Ellen, his Ellen, going through that 
emotional mockery! Oh, it was too much! He felt humiliated, 
_ defeated, defrauded of something that was rightfully his—her sym- 
pathy,—and now she had put him entirely beyond the pale of it. 
Worst of all, away back in one corner of his consciousness he knew 
that in any cause to which she allied herself Ellen would be unflagging 
in her zeal and relentless in her disapproval of those who opposed her. 
He himself would be arrayed, whether he would or no, on one side or 
the other. If he were not wholly for her, he must certainly be against 
her. 

With a half laugh and a poor attempt at lightness he approached 
her. “I’m sorry, Ellen, that you take your religion so hard. I’m 
afraid, dear, that you will never get over it. Remember too that it may 
be catching and I am exposed.” 

John Hardaway had made the mistake of his life. You may with 
more impunity flog a woman than make fun of her religion. 

Ellen Hargot stiffened. She eluded John’s outstretched hand. 

_ “T could never marry a man who could scoff at religion,” she said, 
slipping the little gold circlet from her finger and reaching it towards 
him 


“ Why, Ellen, Ellen,” he said, “I—I didn’t mean to scoff at you. 
You will not give me up in this way, will you?” 

For answer she pressed the ring into his hand and turned away 
with sad eyes. 

He stood gazing for a moment at the little gold band, the sign 
and symbol of their love and betrothal; its return the reminder of his 
love, rejected, thrown back upon him; then he cried passionately, 
“ Well, if this is religion, then I say” 

“ John,” she cried in an awe-struck voice, and he paused, the rash 
words dying on his tongue. 
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“Take the ring, Ellen,” he said softly, “it hasn’t done you any 
harm and can’t do you any.” 

But she only shook her head. “ Not now, John,” she said. 

A sudden, sullen anger seized John Hardaway, and putting the 
ring into his pocket he hurried to the door. Then he paused, and his 
voice had something of a ring of challenge in it as he said: “ Ellen, I 
think you had better read your gospel again. I believe that you will find 
somewhere that the great Exemplar says: ‘I come not to save the 
righteous, but to bring sinners to repentance.’ The later method seems 
to be to push the sinners to the wall so that the good may revel in their 
own virtue.” 

“ John 

But the door had closed behind him, leaving law with an aching 
thought in her mind. 


Nathan Foster was a genial meddler. The very generosity of his 

soul made everybody’s business his business, and he pried into the most 
secret matters with so naive an innocence that he disarmed resentment. 
He always wanted to know. Be it said too that he was as free with the 
details of his own business as he expected everyone to be with theirs. 
He never had a secret in his life and didn’t know why anybody else 
should. 
So when he saw John Hardaway coming up from the Hargots’ and 
looking as desolate as a prairie at dusk he made mental note, “ John’s 
either under conviction or Ellen’ 8 give him the mitten, an’ I’m a-goin’ 
to find out which.” 

True to his resolution, he let but a short deny pees before presenting 
himself at Ellen’s door. The girl was full of deep and troubled 
thought, and she welcomed this simple old man both as a diversion 
and a possible helper in her dilemma. 

Nathan Foster was no diplomat, neither had he the art of dis- 
sembling or of mincing matters. He had hardly seated himself and got 
settled with crossed knees when he ventured, “I see John a-comin’ 
away from here awhile ago.” 

“Yes, he was here awhile this afternoon.” 

“ Seemed like he didn’t seem jest like himself, somehow.” 

“No?” 

“ John’s under said - Wathen to himeelf, ‘OF she'd ‘a 
flared at that.” 

“He ain’t been to any o’ Brother Center’s meetin’s, has he?” 

“ Not that I know of. He doesn’t seem much interested.” | 

“She’s give him the mitten,” this time the old man commented 
secretly; then aloud, “Oh, there’s time fur him yar iy 

“ Yes, and it’s a soul worth saving.” 

“ Well, I’m stumped,” mentally ejaculated Nathan. 
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But he was soon to know. Out of the fulness of her sorrow Ellen 
told the old man her joy and her grief, her pleasure and her trouble, 
and out of the sweetness of his old mellow life he replied : “ I’m afeared 
you was a little hard on him, Ellen. It’s mighty hard work a-drivin’ 
sinners into the Christian fold, you got to lead *em. I knowed an old 
sheep once that Si Bollender had, and when the rest o’ the flock ’u’d 
go through the bars, he’d hang around and bungle about until someone 
took an’ led him through. Folks air like sheep in more’n one per- 
ticilar. Now that little ring o’ your’n you give him back might ’a’ bin 
jest the little leadin’ he needed to bring him in. Never push a mule; 
you’re bound to git on the wrong side of him.” 

“Oh Uncle Nathan,” the girl cried, “I hadn’t thought of it that 
way and I believe I was hard on him. I ought to have shown him that 
religion makes us tenderer.” 

“That’s it exactly. There ain’t no use bein’ a Pharisee even if you 
are thankin’ the Lord under = breath that you ain’t like Brother 
or Sister So-and-so.” 

The old man’s simple words were as a sermon to the girl, and she 
looked often and sadly at her bare finger before it was time for church 
that night. 

It was a period of unusual interest at the meeting-house, because 
the series of services were drawing to a speedy close, and many who 
had held aloof were hastening to make their peace before being finally 
shut out. And as the evangelist told them, none knew whether this 
chance to come into the fold would ever be offered again. 

It was among this class that the local gossips put John Hardaway 
when he was seen that night seated in the church for the first time 
since the “ protracted meeting” began. 

“ He’s weakened at last,” the whisper went round. 

“ From the looks on his face, he’s under conviction.” 

“ Well, if anybody could fetch him, Brother Center should.” 

Meanwhile the evangelist poured the fiery coals of his eloquence 
upon poor John’s head. It had become a personal matter with him. 
Above all things he wanted the conversion of this young man as the 
one crowning triumph that should be the climax of his labors. He 
pleaded, he threatened, he cajoled, and through it all to the end John 
sat unmoved, impassive, and Brother Center dismissed services that 
night with a very unchristian-like disgust written on his countenance. 

Ellen glanced wistfully at John, but he eluded her and slipped 
away by himself, and the Free Methodist Church saw him no more 
during the progress of the meeting. 

It was a week after the close of the series that Ellen met Jon 
walking towards the river with head bent. It was his favorite route. 

“ May I walk with you?” she stopped to ask, 
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“ Yes, yes,” he said, “but I guess I am pretty poor company nowa- 
days; even my dog won’t follow me.” 

She said nothing until they reached the bank of the stream. Then 
she stopped. “John,” she cried, with a catch in her voice, “I was 
hard and unjust to you and altogether unchristian, and—and—may I 
have my ring back?” 

It was hard for the woman. But for the man, his hands trembled 
so that he could hardly take the little circlet from the pocket where it 
had reposed since the fateful day. 

He managed to slip it on her finger, and then—well—the elms 
screened them from public view, and for some reason an impertinent 
bird overhead sang, “ Sweet, sweet.” 

After awhile he said, “ Well, if religion can bring this sort of 
happiness, it’s worth looking into.” 


“ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI” 


BY LYDE 


LEST among womankind art thou!” 
So Gabriel spake to Mary mild, 
And thus he saith again, I trow, 

To every mother with her child. 


For she hath trod the path of pain, 
And known her hour of travail sore, 
Life’s deepest mystery to gain, 
And taste of love the very core. 


She holds her baby on her knees, 

_ She feeds him at her tender breast, 

She finds such toil more sweet than ease, 
Such watching happier than rest. 


The careless joys of maiden days, 
The homage womanhood held sweet, 
All that she knows of love or praise 
Is lavished at his little feet. 


No goddess of the silver sphere, : 
No queen by suppliant slaves adored, 
She bows her head love’s yoke to bear— 
“ Behold, the handmaid of the Lord !” 
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THE CRONARAIDH GHOST 
By Seumas MacManus 


Author of “A Lad of the O' Friel’s,” ‘Donegal Fairy Tales,” etc. 


T was one of the most troublesome and vexatious ghosts ever 
came into the country. And to say so of a ghost in the parish of 
Meenahilly—a parish for which both the number and ill-nature 

of its ghosts were then widely celebrated—is to say much. — 

You see, the road from Meenahilly itself to Munterloney runs right 
through the townland of Cronaraidh; and as Charlie Jack’s house 
(whereat the ghost sojourned) was only up a short bit of a cassey from 
the road, at its very highest and loneliest part,—no other house being 
nearer than half a mile,—when night began to fall all traffic was 
stopped. As it waa the bog road of the Munterloney people, the ghost 
was a very serious inconvenience. But of all they who felt it worst 
were, I’m thinking, the Back-o’-the-hill boys, who used on the winter 
nights to throng that road in numbers, coming coortin’ the girls of the 
South Side. Not indeed that the Back-o’-the-hill ever wanted for girls 
in plenty, and not, either, that these girls ever showed any decided 
distaste for coortin’,—for, to tell truth, it was they could show half 
the girls how to coort,—but it was simply another instance of the force 
of the old truism about a prophet not receiving honor in his own coun- 
try. It was, then, I’m of opinion, on the Back-o’-the-hill boys the 
Cronaraidh ghost put worst. It thus spoiled many an enjoyable night, 
and dissolved not a few anticipated matches; and, as a consequence, 
drew upon its head many a right hearty bad prayer. 

But this was not by any means the worst of it. Poor Winny 
Tolan—Charlie Jack’s niece and legatee—-was, through this perti- 
nacious spirit, losing the use and the value, not of the house alone, but 
to a great extent of the whole farm. And, poor thing, she could ill 
afford it, for she otherwise was bare enough in the world, owning little 
else than a wealth of good looks. Charlie Jack (rest him!) expected 
that the house and bit of a farm, enhancing Winny’s personal attrac- . 
tions, would very soon bring her a fine husband; so at his death he 
bequeathed both to her. And pity he wouldn’t: who else had a better 
right to them than the girl who stuck to him through thick and thin, 
his friend in health as well as in sickness? So different from the con- 
duct of his poor wife’s people away in Altidoo, who scarcely knew he 
was alive, or wanted to know, till they understood he was for death, 
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when his poor wife’s old mother and her two sons hurried to Cronaraidh 
to console him—and beg he’d leave them the house and farm. 

When they found that he had left it to Winny Tolan the mother-in- 
law, a spiteful old hag, went on her knees in the presence of the neigh- 
. bors who had come to wake him, and prayed God that Winny Tolan, or 
any other Tolan, might never get gain nor benefit by it till the morning 
after Doomsday. This set the neighbors’ heads shaking: they said 
among themselves that they wouldn’t like to be under the same woman’s 
prayer. And when Rosie McCran, who had a sister married over in 
the old mother-in-law’s parish and knew all about her, circulated the 
whisper that more than one who crossed her path at home brought 
down on themselves the weight of her prayers and lived to repent it 
sorely—when Rosie sent this whisper speeding round the wake-house 
there was many an old gray noddle shaken again, and the seanachies 
said, one to the other, “ Well, God’s blessin’ be about poor Wiany, but 
I’m afeerd—I’m afeerd”—and here a few good emphatic shakes were 
thrown in to fill an eloquent pause—“ she has a bargain on her hands! 
If she was to sow the farm from march-ditch to march-ditch with gold- 
dust, she’ll only raip Nancy Hannigan’s curse.” 

On a Sunday night, not a month later, Thomas Haraghey’s oncs— 
Thomas’s was the next house to Charlie Jack’s—were risen out of their 
beds in the dead of the night by loud screaming at the door; when 
they opened which they admitted Winny Tolan and little Mary Mailie 
(who stayed with Winny for company by night since Charlie Jack died) 
—Winny Tolan and little Mary Mailie wrapped in their bedclothes! 
And when they were let in they fainted on the floor. For it appears 
they were both aroused from their sleep by the bed quaking under them 
in a terrorizing manner. Lights aud sounds that it failed them to 
describe succeeded, and at the first convenient interval in the seance 
they made a bold dash and left the spirit in possession. Poor Winny, 
indeed, was so overcome with fright that she lay in Thomas’s for four 
days, attended by both priest and doctor. 

Of course, she didn’t gp back to hcr own house, but went to her 
aunt’s in Stradoney. And ’twas as well, for from that time forward a 
particularly restless ghost was “at home” to all comers at all hours 
of the night in: Charlie Jack’s, and after dark the Cronaraidh road was 
deserted. *T'was Charlie Jack himself too that was being seen. It was 
more than evident the poor man wished to “ aise his mind” of some- 
thing or other to someone; but the Meenahilly good folk let their 
cowardice outrun their charity, and, to all appearances, poor Charlie 
Jack was not destined to be divorced of his secret, whatsoever it might 
be, for a long time to come. 

Not for a long time to come had not, winger: Pether Scanlan’s 
Andy come on the scene. 
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And the way Pether’s Andy got interested was this. Andy was a 
roving blade; he wasn’t quite a young fellow, neither did he rank with 
the men; regarding his age, his own remark was that he had reached 
years of discretion—leaving yourself to conjecture how long ago; for 
(in a whisper be it said) it was long ago. Yet he was still single and 
(of his own choice) likely to remain so. He had led several generations 
of the Altidoo boys—Andy was an Altidoo lad—alike on coortin’ expe- 
ditions and on dancing expeditions and on matrimonial expeditions, 
and he was still leading them. In the coortin’ line Andy was a 
free lance. Within ordinary memory Andy never had a girl of his 
own, all was fish that came to his net, so he coorted every other boy’s 
girl after his own fashion, which was by a plentiful exchange of 
badinage—and at this Andy (unlike his fellows) very seldom met the 
girl who could get the upper hand of him. So Andy, never condescend- 
ing to seriously rival any of his comrades, became their confidant. 
Conn Haraghey was a very particular intimate of Andy’s. In Andy’s 
company Conn had gone coortin’ over Meenahilly way, had met and 
been captivated by Winny Tolan, had wooed and won her, partly by 
exertions “in propria persona” and partly by proxy in Pether’s Andy. 
Charlie’s Jack put back their wedding a twelvemonth. 

Now Pether’s Andy was a sceptic. Therein he was singular in 
Altidoo. When Conn conveyed to Andy the unpleasant news of Charlie 
Jack’s having been perverse enough to come back after being decently 
waked and buried and handsomely seen out of the world, and of the 
consequent going to loss of Winny’s house and farm, Andy, instead of 
sympathizing with poor Conn, rated him as being an omadhaun, and 
quitted him, wishing him more sense before he’d marry a wife. But 
within ten days after Pether’s Andy called upon Conn, and, now in a 
much more sympathetic mood, begged for particulars. ‘Taking Conn 
with him too, he proceeded to Meenahilly to gather further details. 
Here he could have got more information than would satisfy a Royal 
Commission. Then Pether’s Andy suddenly startled all Meenahilly 
by the astounding announcement that he was going to spend a night in 
Charlie Jack’s house to find out once and for all what was a bother to 
the ghost, or what the deuce was troublin’ him at all at all. He fixed 
upon a night, and cordially invited any who had a desire for an inter- 
view with the ghost to join him. But no one in Meenahilly, it seemed, 
itched for an intimate acquaintance with the spirit. Pether’s Andy 
would have to face the ghost alone, or face him not at all. 

On the night fixed upon Pether’s Andy found himself seated by a 
roaring fire of fir-blocks in the house that had been Charlie Jack’s. It 
is the usual thing for those who would keep an appointment with beings 
from the spirit world to provide themselves plentifully with the bottled 
article first, and Andy evidently did not disdain to follow the custom. 
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On the fire was a little kettle, steaming and singing, and on the table 
by his elbow were a black bottle of much capacity, a jug, and a tumbler 
—whatever those might indicate. 

At ten o’clock Andy had here installed himself, and a few hours 
were whiled away very pleasantly indeed. To all appearance his mind 
wasn’t weighted with terror, neither was it with tedium. Andy whistled 
and drank and sang, and then, for variety, drank and sang, and drank 
and whistled. 

“ Musha, an’ it’s lonely I’m gettin’,” he said at length ‘as he laid 
a fresh pile of fir on the fire; “ this drinkin’ all to one’s self is dawny 
poor fun afther all. Saize me, if I only had Johnny McGroary atself 
to disagree with, sure it would keep me in humor. Conshumin’ to the 
sperrit too, sure, if it’d only sthroll in to keep me company—for it’s an 
oul’ sayin’, an’ a thrue wan, ‘It’s poor company, but’s betther nor 
none.’ I’d make welcome the Oul’ Boy from below this minnit if he’d 
only promise to behave himself an’ keep his distance, take a stiff 
tumbler o’ punch, an’ listen to a song from me an’ give me wan in 
return—a song, I mane; I don’t want anything else at his hands. 

Heigh-ho! I must sing again’ the kettle then: 


“* Och, whiskey’s a cordial for a great many men, 
Wan day it makes foe an’ next day it makes fr’en’; 
It cures the rheumatic, it puts bones to combine, 
An’ makes many’s the rogue to tell what’s on his mine. 


“¢ That whiskey’s the divil I will not deny— 
It rips me oul’ coat, an’ it blackens me eye, 
It makes me head ache, an’ me heart too, also, 
Yet I wish ’twas with whiskey the rivers did flow.’ 


“ An’, in throth, an’ if it was, there’d be a sight o’ the Donegal 
fishermen would soon an’ suddint turn fyesh-wather fishers, I doubt. 


“*On the hard road it’s gave me a many’s a pitch, 
White-washed me with mud, laid me out on the ditch, 
An’ fifty times over coul’ dead it me kilt— 

But, och! that the say, sure, with whiskey was fill’t. 


“*Gramachree, if the ocean with whiskey did swim, 
An’ big waves o’ sweet poteen broke up on the brim, 
I’d spit on me stick, an’ off to the say, 

An’ bask by its banks till the Judgment Day!’” 


The moment Andy had concluded, and just as he was in the act of 
reaching for the jug in order to give earnest of his sentiments, a- 
mournful and long-drawn sigh from behind him caused him to arrest 
his outstretched arm as he suddenly gazed into the shade behind, where, 
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lo! there met his view a figure completely enveloped in drapery as 
black as midnight, and standing erect and motionless in the middle 
of the floor! 

For a minute Andy, his arm still poised on its way to the jug, 
leisurely surveyed the apparition from top to toe, when, with a kind of 
grunt that might have meant satisfaction or might have meant con- 
tempt, he turned his head and his attention again towards the etcetwras 
requisite for brewing a stiff tumbler, and, with a nonchalant coolness 
that was enough to cut to the bone any self-respecting ghost, proceeded 
to make and mix his punch, and it was not till the process was almost 
completed that he deigned by word to notice the presence of the strange 


“Poor encouragement, that,” he said in his most dissatisfied tones, 
“for a man to sing for ye.” He added a little more hot water to the 
decoction and another spoonful of sugar, and then went on: “If I 
sung no better nor a Gurhameen crow, I’d expect betther manners of a 
sthranger than to groan as if I was doublin’ him up with a colic. The 
divil’s own encouragement that, an’ a poor man doin’ his best! 
Well——”._ The remainder of the sentence, intended to be consolatory, 
was filled in, not with words, but by putting the steaming tumbler to his 
lips, taking a sip, which he smacked meditatively, and then with a simple 
jerk emptying the full contents into his mouth. 

The apparition sighed a plaintive sigh again. 

Over his shoulder Andy cast at it a glance filled with reproach. 
Again turning towards the fire, and feeling in his pocket for his pipe, 
he shook his head as he remarked : 

“ Pity on me! me dhrinkin’ is as ill recaived as me singin’: 


‘It’s vexin’ they tell me this worl’ is, 
Small doubts of their word have I; 
An’ I’m sure I can’t quite undherstand it, 
Bekase, why, ye see, I don’t try. 
Fol-lol di-rol-lol di-rol-ido.’ 


Ay, the aisiest way is ever an’ always the sition Fair an’ aisy,’ me poor 
oul’ mother (Lord be good till her!) used always tell me, ‘ goes far in 
the day,” upon which, striking up a lively whistle, as if resolved to 
act upon the maxim, Andy leisurely proceeded to tease a pipeful of 
tobacco and fill his pipe. 

The ghost had still remained immovable i in its place in the centre of 
the floor. The all but foolhardy coolness of the mortal who treated 
its presence with such astounding disdain had probably paralyzed it for 
a time—for a time only. With a noiseless, gliding motion it soon 
moved forward towards the table, turned, and, in the same noiseless 
manner, retreated to the farthest wall, turned again, and slowly, very 
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slowly, and still quite noiselessly, zigzagging up the floor, approached 
the table again, where it stood as if observing Andy as he carefully 
filled the pipe. Here Andy looked up for a moment.. The drapery at 
the same instant was slowly and slightly parted on the upper portion 
of the figure, permitting him a glimpse of a grinning, fleshless, eyeless 
skeleton head. For the first time ree winced, The pipe dropped 
from his hand. 

But the very next moment Pether’s Andy was himself again! He 
picked up the pipe, sucked it a few times to see that it was in working 
order, and then, stooping to the fire, he took in his hand a spail of lit 
fir, applied it to the pipe, and began to pull vigorously. | 

All the while the object:at the hinder end of the table remained 
in its position, as if regarding him. When he had the pipe well 
lighted, and reeking like a wet turf-stack afire, he waved his hand 
airily backward, not turning himself, however, and said, off-handed : 

“Won't you be saited? - There’s no charge.” 

The figure again simply parted the drapery above, letting the fire- 
light gleam on two rows of long, white, gumless teeth. . 

“Very well,” said Andy, after he had puffed on for a minute, and 
received, neither by word nor action, any acknowledgment of his kind 
invitation, “ very well an’ good. I’m a bad han’ at forcin’; I niver 
force no man again’ his will. Only when I offer a thrifle of a kindness 
I mane it. Maybe, throth, ye’re got out o’ the way o’ sittin’. Ye 
remind me—ha! ha!—ye remind me, an’ I must ax your pardon, but 
I don’t mane any disparaging comparishment—ye remind me, I say,” 
—and here Andy stooped and threw another wattle of fir on the blaze,— 
“of Taisy Moran’s spreckled dog of our town, that wanst in the Har- 
wust Day, when Taidy was mowin’ the midow,—the fiel’ in what we 
call the Bottom,—was out along with Taidy, sittin’ on his hunkers an’ 
oheanvin’ him mowin’ as natural as a Christyeen, when, lo an’ behoul’ 
ye,”—here Andy paused, took the pipe from his mouth, looked into its 
bowl, brushed inward some tobacco ash that rested upon the edge, and 
again resuming it, proceeded, still gazing into ~ blazing fire before 
him with a contented, far-away look in his id *‘ when, lo an’ behoul’ 
ye, doesn’t he wan time curl up his tail, an’ with the air of a Resident 
Magistrate proceed to sait himself on his hind quarthers, an’ did sait 
himself—upon what, do ye think?—a bumbay’s nest! Well, to make a 
long story short, Taidy Moran’s spreckled dog of our town niver afther, 
from that day till the day of his daith, could be coaxed to sit upon his 
hind quarthers again. Now, isn’t that a quare story? I'll engage ye 
it’s not often ye heerd quarer? Of coorse, ye’re not to take anything 
parsonal out of it. Ill befall me if I’d mane any insinuations. If we 
didn’t tell stories we’d be dull company; I only reharse it to pass the 
time—the sorra ha’porth only to pass the—I beg yer pardon,”—this 
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latter Andy said as, suddenly turning round, he drew towards him 
from a position on the table too near (he apparently thought) to the 
strange visitor the black bottle,—“I beg yer pardon, I don’t want to 
trust that article so near to ye,”—he wasn’t looking at the ghost, only 
at the bottle,—“ bekase do ye know what’s in that bottle? That bottle 
houl’s gunpowdher—gunpowdher, sir, an’ it takes me to be oncommon 
careful of it. Now,” said he, taking up the bottle, “a cur’ous thing, 
I have to take this gunpowdher as medicine,—docthor’s ordhers,—a 
tayspoonful every three hours. I b’leeve there’s another dose due, an’ 
as I have no tayspoon handy—you wouldn’t have ne’er a wan about 
ye?”—and he half-turned. “No, I suppose not,” he went on; “then 
I must misure it with me mouth,” and, putting the bottle to his mouth, 
he tilted it up. 

The bottom of the bottle went up so high, and remained up so long, 
that the ghost must have been forced to conclude a teaspoon in Andy’s 
parish to be of the capacity of a shovel or thereabouts. 

When at length Andy lowered the bottle he made many painfully 
wry faces, and depositing the bottle on the table laid his right hand on 
the pit of his stomach in the attitude and with the look of a man who 
was suffering from excruciating pain in that region. 

“Ow! ow!” said he, “the dickens take that for medicine. It’s 
wan of the kill-me-first-an’-cure-me-afther sort, right enough. Ow! 
ow! the sorra be off me, but it’s the deuce’s own physic, is that gun- 
powdher. Ow! ow! wow! if gettin’ intil heaven be’s as hard as that, 
I have me own notion there’ll be a lagher number’ll remain without. 
The sorra go with ye for gunpowdher! an’ the sorra go with ye for a 
docthor, that condimned me till it, anyhow! Ow! ow! ow!” Andy 
pressed both hands tightly on his stomach and screwed his body like one 
in very keen torture. He spat viciously in the fire too in order (prob- 
ably) to free his mouth from the gunpowdery taste. , 

“ But I ax yer thousand pardons,” he at length said, straightening 
himself up, putting into his mouth again the pipe, sucking at it a little, 
though now it was unlit, and resuming his gaze into the fire-—“I ax 
yer thousand pardons,” and with his thumb he motioned backward to 
the neglected apparition, “ for keepin’ yer—yer—honor” (hesitatingly) 
“ waitin’ whilst I took me medicine; but ye know yerself—docthor’s 
orders; at laste ye should know, seein’ ye’re what ye are—in the state 
ye are—I mane no disparagement. I ax yer pardon, as I sayed afore, 
an’ now in God’s name I quistion ye, an’ command ye tell me who ye 
are, an’ what’s a trouble to ye—or can I do anythin’ to aise yer 
sowl?” Upon which Andy proceeded to relight his pipe and puff 
away strenuously as he waited an answer. 

Not long had he waited till a hollow voice behind him made 
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“Oh Man, I’m the spirit of him you called Charlie Jack Martin.” 

“ Indeed !” said Andy between puffs. “I’m sure I’m glad to make 
yer acquaintance. I’m sorry I-didn’t know ye afore—afore—afore ye 
turned sperrit. A rousin’ good fella ye wor, I’m toul’. But I beg 
yer pardon again,” he said, as, suddenly turning, he found the black 
bottle very much nearer to the spirit’s end of the table than he 
believed he had placed it, and drew it again into his own immediate 
neighborhood—“I beg yer pardon, but ‘laid us not intil timptation’ 
—betther not lay the gunpowdher so near ye. Well, ye wor goin’ to say 
what was yer arrand here, I b’leeve?” 

The ghost hesitated for a moment. Then again it repeated in very 
solemn tones,— 

“T’m the spirit of him you called Charlie Jack Martin.” ; 

“ So ye rimarked before, if I don’t misdoubt me,” said Andy. “ An’, 
sperrit of Charlie Jack Martin, I know it’s more nor onnaborly o’ me 
to let ye spake standin’. But I axed ye this night afore to take a sait, 
an’ it seems ye prifarred keepin’ yer legs. If ye change yer mind, ye’re 
welcome to yer choice o’ three saits—that chair by ye, the table, or 
the flure.” 

“TI have come back to earth—I con’t rest aisy where I am, 
because-——” - 

“ Again I must beg yer pardon for intherruptin’ ye; but if it’s not 
an unmannerly queskin, might I ax where ye are—which o’ the places 
are ye in?” 

The only answer to this, though, was an unsatisfied kind of a sigh. 

“Oh, forgive me imperence,” Andy said hastily on this; “sure I 
might know if I had any gumption that it wasn’t a fair quekin to ax 
ye. Forgive me imperence an’ go on, if ye plaise.” 

The spirit of Charlie Jack Martin was evidently mollified, for it 
proceeded,— 

mind—— 

“In throth?” 

“ An injustice I done afore I left the world, an’ no rest nor peace 
can I have till I find some mortal man that'll consent to rightify it 
for me.” 

“ Musha, lioga, an’ if that’s all ye want, ye’ve come to the right 
shop this night. Let me assure ye, when ye’ve come across Andy 
Scanlan (Pether’s Andy they call me; I’m from Altidoo—ye must 
have known me mother’s people; she was wan o’ the Sheerins iv 
Crickinardh—she had an aunt marri’d on Micky-Cus-dubh of the Burn- 
foot—him that ye’ll mind thrashed his corn with the Procthor wan 
year)—-when ye’ve come across Pether’s Andy, I say, ye’ve got the 
right sow be the ear (as we say) this time. Jist make me sinsible of 
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what a mortial can do for ye, an’ it’s at wanst as good as done. More- 
- over nor that, I neither expect nor want no thanks nor reward of any 
kind for doin’ what any Christian with a touch o’ feelin’ in him 
would only be too ready to do. .Only—an’ this way ye’d oblige me 
mightily—ye knew Shawn Baccach, as we called him, of far Dhri- 
mard ?” 

Andy paused, but the ghost answered not. 

“Well,” Andy said, resuming, “Shawn, of coorse, died five years 
ago (an’ God rest him! a good rogue died the same hour). Now if 
you happen to have come across Shawn in the other wurrl’, ye’ll maybe 
know his whereabouts, an’ as aisy as not I don’t doubt but ye could 
make it yer business to fall across him again when ye go back now, 
and in case ye do, I’d take it as a very purtikler favor if ye’d mention 
to him a wee matther of a sthrapper cow he soul’ me the last fair in 
Ardara but wan afore he died, engagin’ her to be the soundest and 
most corract cow that stood the fair that day. Well, that cow, when 
I fetched her home, give milk in sorra a tit but two, an’ what she give 
out o’ the two wasn’t worth the bother ye had coaxin’ it from her; 
there was wan eye in her head, an’ if ye wor goin’ to cut her throat the 
divil a see ye she could do with it. But I didn’t mind that so much, 
for with the good eye she had left she seen a long sight more nor an 
honest cow needed, for of all the thiefs on either two legs or four she 
was wan 0’ the biggest—she would climb the side-wall of a house to 
get at something ye forbid her, if it was only a fiel’ of kail-runts; 
though she milked like a cat, she fed like an elephant; an’ it was a 
relief to our hearts when she died of a complaint she was given to— 
as I l’arnt—for six months afore Shawn parted with her. I’d take it 
as a great favor entirely if ye’d jog Shawn’s memory on the subject. 
It’s five years, as I sayed, since Shawn died, an’ as he hasn’t come back 
since to rightify the matther, it’s as like as not he has forgot that he 
should be onaisy in his mind on the subject; an’ if you’d only kindly 
remimber him of the sarcumstance, makin’ him onaisy till he’d remidy 
it, I think ye’d be doin’ poor Shawn (God rest him!) a service as well 
as meself. Eh, now?” 

But the apparition preserved unbroken silence. 

“Oh, maybe I see how the lan’ lies,’ Andy resumed then. “Ye 
don’t like to give no promises on the subject. Well, I’ll ax none from 
ye—only keep it in mimory, an’ if ye can see, an’ have a word of Shawn 
without exthra trouble an’ inconvanience to yerself well an’ good. I'll 
not ax no promise of ye; but if Shawn takes a canther back, an’, by 
hook or by crook, gets his son, Hudy Beag, that is, to pay me ower 8 
matther of six poun’ two an’ sixpence (the bare price I paid him for 
the cow, an’ chargin’ nothin’ again’ her roguery an’ her. four months’ 
keep—though, throth, if I had to have kep’ her four months longer 
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I’d been in the workhouse), I’ll not forget aither Shawn or yerself in 
me prayers—I’ll say for aich of yez a pather-an’-avy again’ ivery whin- 
bush in Meenahilly. An’ now I think ye wor goin’ to obsarve that ye 
had some wee that ye’d lake some wan 
to rightify ?” 

There is no doubt in the world of it, this was a very patient ghost, 
and as forbearing as patient, when it could so calmly and quietly 
remain listening to Pether’s Andy throughout his long-winded yarn, 
and then take up its own trouble in as quiet tones as before. 

“The injustice—an’ it was a great one—that I want rightified,” 
the spirit of Charlie Jack Martin said, “is this. I had a niece, a one 
Winny Tolan—— 

“ An’ in throth an’ let me tell ye it was small shame to be uncle 
to the same niece.” 

“A one a we @ good girl, who was without doubts good 
an’ kind to me—— 

“It wasn’t in her to be otherwise, if ye wor the black sthranger 
instead of the uncle till her. I must take me dose of gunpowdher 
again. Oh! wow! wow! it’s tellin’ ye, good man, has renounced the 
worl’ with al its docthors an’ midicines. Ow! wow!” 

“Good an’ kind to me, an’ I bequeathed to her, at me death, me 
house, farm, an’ stock, an’ all else belonging’ to me——”_—_—. 

“Kind father to ye for the same act—it’s herself disarved it if it 
was a juke’s estate atself.” 

“ An’ now,” said the ghost, cutting in rather hurriedly, as fearing 
Andy would go off at a tangent once more, “my wife’s people beyond 
in the Altidoo country are good an’ daicent respectable people that give 
me a good wife, an’ always wished me well, an’ were proud to hear of 
my well-doin’; an’ in makin’ my will I didn’t mention them, all 
because the divil put into me head an onraisonable an’ unchristian 
dislike of them. This was very wrong, an’ I goin’ to die—very, very 
wrong. They were entitled to their share of the belongings that my 
wife—one of themselves—wrought for an’ sweated for as well as 
myself. So, not only not to give them what they were entitled to, but 
to keep it from them through my bad feelin’s towards them, has been 
an’ still is a heavy bar again’ me in the next world, an’ I must wandher 
here on earth, in an’ about my farm, night an’ nightly, wet or dry, rain, 
hail, or snow, wandher here I must till I rightify the wrong I did 
them.” 

“Himph!” said Andy, “it’s hard enough lines, the dear knows. 
Can I be of sarvice to ye?” 

“Yes, of great sarvice. An’ to more than me. As it is—since I’m 
here, as I must be hauntin’ it—the house an’ farm is of small service 
to anyone. So the sooner you see my dear niece, Winny Tolar, an’ let 
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her know the tarms I’m goin’ to tell ye, the betther for poor Winny 
herself, as well as all others consarned.” 

“Very well an’ good, I’m listenin’,” Andy said, crossing his legs, 
throwing back his head, and drawing reeks of smoke from his pipe. 

“In the first place,” the spirit of Charlie Jack Martin went on, 
“ Winny is to burn my will.” 

“Very good. Go ahead.” 

“An’ this is to be my will instead: The farm is to be divided 
between herself an’ my good friends an’ relatives, the Hannigans of 
Altidoo.” 

“ Exactly,” said 

“The dividin’ line is to begin atween the house an’ the barn—— 

I know. 39 

“ An’ to run crosswise across the side of the hill, keepin’ atween 
what we called the Butthercup Meadow an’ the Crooked Park till it 
strikes the Moss Fiel’. Then it’s to follow the lower end of the Moss 
Fiel’ an’ run straight as an arrow from that out to Callaghan’s grass 
farm.” 

“T’ll remimber all that.” 

“ An’ below the dividin’ line I will an’ bequeath an’ command to 
go to my good friends an’ relatives, the Hannigans of Altidoo; an’ 
all above the line to go to my dearly loved niece, Winny Tolan. I give 
the upper half of the farm to Winny because it’s airier an’ healthier 
an’ nearer the sun—— 

“ An nearer the win’ an’ the frost an’ the clouds,” Andy continued 
for him. 

“The barn too is neater than the house, an’ with some wee repairs 
can be made to put the house in the shade altogether; so I will and 
bequeath the barn to my dearly loved niece, Winny Tolan, an’ the 
dwellin’-house to my good friends an’ relatives, the Hannigans of 
Altidoo.” 

“ Very considherate, entirely,” said Andy. 

“TI likewise desire, requist, an’? command my dearly loved niece, 
Winny Tolan, to make shares of my stock, which she has now grazing 
on her aunt’s farm in Sthradoney, an’ to give to my good friends an’ 
relatives, the Hannigans of Altidoo, the brannet cow an’ Spotty an’ 
the two-year-old heifer (comin’ in May) an’ the white-faced store; an’ 
to keep to herself the spreckled cow an’ the black moolyeen an’ the 
three-year-old calves.” 

“ Yis,” said Andy. 

“The plenishin’ of the house is to go with the house, for the benefit 
of my good friends and relatives, the Hannigans of Altidoo, an’ against 
that Winny Tolan is to hold for her own use and benefit the four 
poun’ ten an’ thruppence of ready money remained afther my funeral 
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expenses were paid, barrin’ two pounds of it she is to give to my good 
friends and relatives, the Hannigans of Altidoo, for the purpose of 
ceilin’ the lower room of this house an’ makin’ it warm an’ comfortable.” 

“Very good,” said Andy. “Is that all?” 

“Yis, I believe that is all. I charge you to bear all this to my 
dearly beloved niece, Winny Tolan; an’ to tell her, besides, that as she 
loves her poor dead uncle, she’s to carry out my requists an’ commands 
to the letther, an’ that at her peril. The sooner she rightifies the wrong, 
the betther, for till it’s done, as I said, I’ll not have peace or rest. Will 
you remember it all?” 

“ Remimber it, inagh! Faith an’ I will remimber it. An’ ye tell 
me ye’ll not find no paice nor rest till all this is done?” P 

“ None, none.” 

“ An’ ye'll have to keep stroolin’ here night an’ nightly, like a 
half-pay turkey-cock, till your wish is carried out?” 

“ Till that is done I cannot leave, I daren’t leave.” 

“ Well, look here,” said Andy, puttin’ his pipe in his we risin’ 
from his seat, and, for the first time facing his ghostly visitor squarely, 
—“ look here, it’s both cowl’ an’ unwholesome weather for aither man 
or sperrit, this, to be abroad at night in, an’ all things considhered, I 
think it’s betther’—here Andy divested himself of his coat, and, care- 
fully folding it, laid it on the table—“ betther for ye to “—_ it, an’ 
thrust to me to see your ordhers carried out.” 

“T cannot do it. Alas! I cannot do it.” 

“Oh, niver you mind, but I’ve a sort of a notion that I can manage 
it,” Andy said as he divested himself of his waistcoat, and, folding it, 
laid it on top of his coat,—“ a sort of a notion that I can manage it.” 

“ Alas, an’ alas! it’s impossible.” 

“There’s nothin’ onpossible,” Andy said as he reached his hand 
around outside the chimney-brace and groped for something—* nothin’ 
onpossible, barrin’? makin’ a woman houl’ her tongue.” And here he 
produced a flail. 

The spirit of Charlie Jack Martin maintained a palpable silence 
as Pether’s Andy looked the implement up and down. And particularly 
the tug, which he examined carefully. 

“There was a blin’ beggarman, I remimber me, when I was a slip 
of a gorsoon,” Andy proceeded, as, flail in hand, he walked into the 
middle of the floor, and went to and fro a few times behind the appari- 
tion, scrutinizing it and the floor, and giving a glance above to the 
rafters, like a man taking some preliminary bearings, “an’ it’s often 
he toul’ me, ‘ Niver say a thing’s onpossible till ye thry.’ An’ by 
Jimminy !” said he, suddenly striking a threshing attitude and winding 
the flail over his head, “I’ll not give in this is onpossible till I’ve 
thried,” with which down came the flail with a slashing sweep and a 
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swift one on the place where Charlie Jack Martin’s ribs would have 
been if he were still earthly, and, sure enough, the stroke evoked quite 
an earthly thud, and the ghost went forward with a surprising bound 
and yelled,— 

“ Och, blissid Pether, I’m done for!” 

“No, no, not yet,” said Andy, as he swung the flail again; “ there’s 
a kick in ye yet, an’ a fling in me,” and down came the flail another 
kerwhack, and certainly if the ribs it hopped off were not material, they 
rang suspiciously like that. 

“Och, Jimminty Pether, I’m done for!” the ghost sang out, as, 
again, it hopped a particularly lively hop. 

“Niver give in a thing is onpossible till ye thry first is always a 
good rule,” said Andy, dealing another sounding whack. And this 
time, as the ghost bounded in acknowledgment, a skeleton head fell 
with a crash on the floor!” 

“Ho! ho!” shouted Andy, “so ye’re gettin’ lightened of the load 
was onaisy on yer mind. Niver. mind, ye’ll soon be light enough to go, 
or my name’s not Andy Scanlan.” 

So at the work Andy went with renewed vigor, thwacking and 
thwacking more swiftly than ever, seldom missing his mark, and the 
spirit of Charlie Jack Martin yelling and bawling, bounding and 
skipping, and dancing around and around, with Andy and the flail ever 
in its wake, till at length, after about ten minutes’ very hot and lively 
work, the apparition, getting its chance in the neighborhood of the 
door, hastily opened it and dashed out, and Pether’s Andy from the 
door just caught a glimpse of the spirit of Charlie Jack Martin fading 
away info the night, and shouted after it the parting salute: 

“Ha! ha! Didn’t I give ye to undherstand that I’d get off 
senthry-duty sooner nor ye expected? Yis, be me faith, niver say 
nothin’s onpossible till ye thry !” 

' It is probably unnecessary to mention that Winny Tolan did not 
halve her farm with the good friends and relatives of her departed 
uncle, the Hannigans, nor did she part with any of her ready cash to 
them—but kept all, all to herself; and kept likewise to herself, not the 
spreckled cow and the black molyeen and the three-year-olds alone, but 
Branny and Spotty and the two-year-old comin’ in May, and the white 
store. In a month after Andy had interviewed the spirit and laid it 
—for it was laid—she was again living in company that enabled her to 
dispense with wee Mary’s services. 

Finally, it may be mentioned, as a coincidence, that for six eities 
after the night on which Pether’s Andy laid the spirit of poor Charlie 
Jack Martin, one of the Hannigans of Altidoo, Pether John, wasn’t 
seen outside his own house, but the old mother, during that time, was 
often observed gathering yarribs (herbs), and with her lint strips were 
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in great demand; she annoyed the neighbors continually borrowing 
them,—for the dog’s foot, she said, which got crushed by a stone that 
rolled down the Black Spink on him,—but she borrowed more lint, the 
neighbors remarked, than would swathe all the dogs in Altidoo, and 
have yet half enough left to dress the cats. 
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WINTER FLOWERS 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


J” red flower of the fire is on the hearth, 
The white flower of the foam is on the sea. 
The golden marshes and the tawny dunes 

Are gleaming white with snow and flushed with rose 

Where the pure level wintry sunlight falls. 


In the rose-garden, crimsoning each bough 
Against the purple bowlders in the wall, 
Shine the rose-berries careless of the cold. 
While down along the margin of the sea, 
Just where the gray beach melts to greener gray, 
With mounting, wavering, combing plunge and charge, 
The towering breakers crumble in to shore. 


Now from that quiet picture of the eye, 
Hark to the trampling thunder and long boom, 
The lone, unscansioned, and mysterious rote 
Whose cadence marked the buildings of the world, 
The old reverberant music of the sea! 


Ah, to what ghostly piping of strange flutes 
Strays in lost loveliness Persephone, 
Heavy at heart, with trouble in her eyes, 
From her deep-bosomed mother far away, 
In the pale garden of Aidoneus now? 


And oh, what delicate piping holds thee, too, 
My Kore of the beauteous golden head? 
What voice, what luring laughter, bid thee stay 
So long from thine own lover and so far? 
Who touches with soft words thy tender heart, 
In some bright foreign city far from here, 
My unforgotten Gorgo beautiful ? 


REGRESSIVE VENGEANCE 


By Rex E. Beach 
| $ 
T was a busy night at the Monte Carlo. Over the fur-capped heads 
| along the bar, above the whirr and click of wheel and check sounded 
the strains of an orchestra, sustaining with ragged syncopation a 
drilling female voice which sang, too distinctly, despite the distance, 
of a Zulu maid and a cocoanut-tree. 

The dance-hall sounds were frequently drowned in the merriment 
of the great saloon, only to recur, palpitating and insistent, a musical 
bedrock beneath the life and laughter. 

The mirrors of Kid Riley’s ten-thousand-dollar bar-fixtures re- 
flected a shifting throng of mackinawed miners, eager, hardy, good- 
humored; and they reflected also the row of games opposite, each 
hidden in its cluster of devotees. 

Near the door the nine-o’clock drawing held a throng at the China 
Lottery, where a garrulous, pock-marked man talked incessantly, dis- 
playing numbers on rows of pegs. It was said that merciful nature 
had aided the “Incessant Kid” by perforating his face with pits for 
the escape of sound, thereby avoiding laryngeal strain. Hyperbole 
radiated from him like the streamlets of an ungrammatical sprinkler. 

A Swede had just made thirteen passes at the crap table, and men 
fought for room to lay their money on the line. 

The buzz and rattle of the roulette claimed a nervous circle algo, 

while a.craning mob stretched over shoulder for a glance at the faro 
layout. This was the big game of the evening, the only silent spot in 
all the rush. Here was grim quiet. “Goldie” had opened a “ flyer” 
for the edification and retrogression of a Dawson gambler, and the 
stakes were appalling. Men stood on stools and hung over the sphynx 
in the look-out chair for a glimpse of the table and the two joel 
players. 
Over all hung and pulsed the license, the mystery, and the inde- 
finable tang of a Northern mining camp. It lay heavy in the air; it 
charged the talk of the men; it showed in their reckless bearing like the 
fumes of a heady wine. 

A gilttering, stirring sight it was, that set the blood a-gallop with 
the aggressive vigor of the frontier; and a welcome sight, thought Big 


George as he pushed in out of the sharp thirty-below night. 
88 
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For a long year he had seen none of it. Straight from the Arctics 
he had come, his dogs still warm from the last sixty-mile drive. 

Men turned to gaze after him, for even in this motley crowd he 
was picturesque. He wore the native garb of the farthest north: the 
caribou pants, the loose fur parka, squaw tanned and soft as velvet, 
with the hair next his body. His feet were clad in noiseless walrus 
boots, while an aggressive head protruded, bare of - and heedless of 
the cold. 

“ Where’s Kid Riley?” he called huskily to one of the bartenders, 
spreading the line of thirsty men before him like bubbles. 

A burly youth, unceremoniously ousted from the post he had gained 
at much labor, turned angrily, but swallowed his wrath at sight of the 
stranger’s lateral dimensions. From his amazing breadth he appeared 
short and globular till one stood beside him. 

“ Suffering sluice-boxes,” he exclaimed piously, “I’m felicitated at 
my self-control !” 

With charming freedom he laid inquiring _— on the great arms 
and chest inside the fur. 

“ What’s your displacement?” he 

“ How's that?” said the wide man. 

“ What’s your tonnage? You remind me of the Crystal Maze on 
the Midway. I feel as though I was looking into a concave mirror.” 

“TI want Kid Riley,” bellowed George to the busy white-coats, then 
spying a waiter scudding past he outstretched an arm, ending the 
meteoric career amid much spilling of mixed drinks. 

“He’s up in one of the front boxes,” said the waiter, regretfully 
eying his tray, and George ploughed back towards the music, while 
the young man watched the eddy in his wake. 

He went up the stairs to the theatre gallery and around behind 
curtained boxes, whence came much laughter. 

“Hello, George,” said Riley evenly as the big man drove into his. 
presence, settling on and over the edges of a chair, “ where from ?” 

“ Candle City,” said the other. “I been lookin’ for you, Kid.” 

“ What'll you drink ?” 

“Nothin’. Me and old Booze never could get partially amalga- 
mated—it’s got to be a complete emulsion with us or else a drought; 
besides, there ain’t enough people on the streets to hold me if I got 
drunk—it’s a small town you have here.” 

Riley is penurious only in the matter of oral activity and detectable 
emotions, so George continued : 

- “You remember Pete McDonald? Well, he’s struck it rich, and 
he’s been took down with matter-mony—took bad. He didn’t dast to 
leave his ground vacant, so he sent me down to get him a wife. He 
offered five hundred to anybody that’d produce the goods. T believe in 
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givin’ the public what it wants, outside of good government, so I got 
an Injun boy to break trail, cook dog-feed, and be a sort of cough-drop 
shappyroan, and come down after the exhibit.” 

“ Are you a-goin’ to foller your own esthetic instincts, or ac Pete 
give you some specifications and landmarks to go by?” 

“Sure he did,” and George’s big brown face wrinkled with worry. 


“That’s the trouble. I’ve lost ’em. Pete ain’t the kind to nail his — 


location notice onto the first vacant property he finds—he’s got ideels. 
I’ve lost the bill of particulars, Kid, but I figgered you’d know who 
she is.” 

“T guess it’s the ‘ Gazelle,” al: Riley after consideration. “I 
never see him makin’ up to anybody else ’round here. They had a 
reg’lar hydrophobia last summer. That’s her now,” indicating the 
stage, where, ushered by a sobbing burst of minors, a Gargantuan lady 
‘appeared and sang achingly relative to a “fatal note that Jack had 
wrote. 

Her voice was as full of knots as curly maple, and of that piercing, 
planing-mill quality that strokes the fur upward and bores into the 
ganglia. 

“Say! there’s a mistake here,” said George. “This McDonald ain’t 


lost his faculties. She’s too big to haul. I’d rather freight a tubular. 


boiler. What’s that name ‘ Gazelle’ mean—female for Gazabo?” _ 
Riley leaned out of the box, and in the midst of the song cried;— 


“Come up here, you, when that’s out of your system—want to see _ 


She appeared soon, masculine and hard-featured, and in response 
to questions regarding McDonald displayed such emotion that George 
sighed thankfully. Then, at the news of her fiancé’s good fortune and 
resultant matrimonial yearnings, she overwhelmed the messenger. 


With naive abandon she flung herself at him, a grease-painted, rice- 


powdered landslide, but he skilfully kicked a chair in her way and 
backed to a corner. Considering his year’s absence, George displayed 
remarkable aptitude in the civilities of refined society. 


“Say! we’d better start back before the clear spell breake—it’s 


liable to storm. When can you get ready?” 

“ Pretty quick. All I want is my trunk and a couple of valises and 
a telescope and——” 

“What?” yelled George, rising amid upsetting furniture, while 
Riley’s dark face split into a labored grin, the sign of ungovernable 
mirth. 

“Trunks and val——__ D’you reckon I’m runnin’ a local freight? 
I’ve got six dogs, and it’s three hundred mile through deep snow. 
We’ve got to haul grub and a camp outfit and sleepin’ bags and dog-feed 
and lots of other things, Great Lord! trunks! You'll take a change 
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of foot-gear and maybe a tooth-brush if you cut off the handle, but 
that’s the limit. Weight counts in this deal.” 

Then the lady arose with eyes that sparked like a battery, while the 
whaler cringed and prickled under her gaze. 

“Oh! indeed! I won’t, eh? Ain’t you paid to take me to Candle 
Creek? Well, I’m going, and I’m going right—see? I ain’t leaving 
all my stuff here to be stole. Not much! It’s going with me, every 
bit.” She seemed about to impale him on a huge finger when — 
pulled her by the sleeve and said quietly : 

“ Have a little sense, Maggie. You can’t take no troosoo out on 
the trail. If you like that McDonald guy good enough to hot-foot it 
over there, all right, George’ll haul your blanket and grub and help 
you —— If you don’t, just stick to your twelve a week _ per- 
centage.” 

“ Well, I’ll go as light as I can,” said the wrathful lady, “ but I’ve 
got to have a few clothes if I’m going to be married.” Then as they. 
withdrew she cornered George. 

“Say! this ain’t any kid about Pete making a strike, is it? How 
much do you think he’s got?” 

“Old Mrs. Nature’s a good bookkeeper, ain’t she?” he confided to 
Riley later. “A feller never gets something for nothin’. Now, there’s 
Pete; he makes a strike, then draws this here ‘Gazelle’ for an 
antidote.” 

“ Reminds me of early days at Forty Mile,” said the other, “ durin’ — 
the female drought, before the stampede. There wasn’t a white woman 
in camp—never had been. One spring, right after the clean-up, all the 
boys was at the post waitin’ for the first steamer and eatin’ corn-meal 
sacks, gum-boots, socks, and various similar nutriments. A skiff 
drifts round the upper point—comin’ like a mill-race. By ’n by they 
see a man and two real women in it—palefaces. ‘ Whitewater’ Kelly 
runs down and jumps into his canoe and paddles out yelling fit to bust. 
When he got in hailin’ distance he shouts: 

“* Hello out there. Is either one of them parties single?” 

“The man yells back,— 

ce Yes.’ 

“¢ Well, bring her ashore,’ says he; ‘I want to marry her.’ ” 

- © Seems to me MeDonald is takin’ longer chances than Whitewater 
did. 
It is said in the that: to you 
flour with him. That is true. Having done so, a week on the winter 
trail will show black depths, raw, ugly cankers in his disposition that 
nothing else could, barring always the travail of the whip-eaw. Trail 
life reveals men as they are—not a pleasant sight at best, these glimpses 
of naked souls. The hard “musher,” blooded with the fret of 
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travel, must grip his temper with firm hands, for when fatigue 
-.. clutches and the cold weighs like a crushing, hungry thing, when spent 
from snowshoes and irritated by the snapping team, wet with sweat 
that freezes in the night air, and beset by cold and hunger when the 
camp hour comes, it is then that crimes are born. The querulous word, 
the insult, the blind fury—then regrets and dissolutions of partnership. 
Joe Slisco knew all this, for he was an old-timer, and had builded 
a road-house where travellers gladly yielded to extortion rather than 
face the rigors of a night camp. It was a good stand, sixty miles from 
town, in a windy caiion, one day’s drive for stampeders, two for 
freighters. 

As he chopped his night’s wood he heard far up stream the sound 
of a voice, shrill and clear on the —e, sharp air; also the shriek of 
steel runners on dry snow. 

“T’ll bet it’s tough sleddin’ ilae he thought. “Must be like 
pullin’ through loose sand. Hear ’em grit.” As they approached he 
whistled wonderingly. 

“ Sounds like a woman—and a plumb ornery one too from the way 
she keeps jawin’.” 

“TJ won’t do it. I won’t walk a step. I’m tired, and I’ll ride all 
I want to,” came the voice, and rounding the point above he descried 
a bundled figure perched on a vastly overloaded sled, while a squatty- 
looking man pushed behind, aiding a weary dog-team 

An Indian boy labored listlessly, urging the solnada with native 
talk. Master as he was of trail knowledge, what struck Joe forcibly 
was the curious silence of the man under her scathing comments: 

“Talk about patience—that man’s got Old Job looking like a 
teethin’ baby. Lord! Idee of anybody ridin’ in this cold weather—an 
empty sled would stick to the snow. Guess he’s inoculated with abuse, 
though, ain’t sayin’ a word. Must be man antl wife, ewan 
I’d make it man and corpse.” 

When they pulled up before the dug-out the worl fled inside, 
while the man moved wearily up to unhitch the dogs, where they lay 
exhausted in their harness. 

Then Joe recognized his visitor, 

“Hello, George! Been married?” 

George snorted so fiercely as to rattle the icicles on his whiskered 
lip, and the other saw his hair and clothes were matted and frozen 
with the sweat of heavy labor. He turned a pair of smouldering, 
raging eyes on the questioner and spoke, while his voice broke with the 
symptoms of long disuse. 

“If ye have leanin’s towards peace and amities, git inside quick 
and make silence. I’m at the screamin’ point of hysterics, liable to go © 
bug in a minute and desecrate the landscape with riots and slaughter.” 
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“ Who is she?” questioned Joe, safe in the knowledge of old friend- 
ship. 
“ She’s a composite of all the datty qualities of the daffy sex—by 
name Maggie Lanahan, the ‘Gazelle;’ occupation bride and super- 
cargo. 
disposition.” 

“How d’you happen to get hher—win: raffle, or have her’ wished 


onto you?” 

“Tm nothin’ but a rural adlivery Look at that load!” he cried, 
his rage rising again, “ stage pigperties to stock Madison Square Gar- 
den. I’ve reasoned and’ pleaded andjswore, but no ballast will she 
heave. She just does a leap for itt ia and sticks there all day, 
while me and Peneeche works with the dogs. Maybe you got demon- 
stration of her verbal animosities? If she’s got a male relative in this 
world, I’m goin’ to kill him.” 

“ Why don’t you take her back?” 


“No, sir!” The whaler’s face set stubbornly. “I never start any- 
thing I can’t finish. I’ll haul her to Candle if I kill every dog and the. 


savage too, and have to tow her in on my hands and knees.” He ¢on- 
tinued, laughing with unhallowed glee? “Also, I’ve been grubbin’ 
*round five year, huntin’ a chance to get even on Pete McDonald for 
that fake stampede he sent me on in 796.” 

Be it known in passing that three Commandments flourish in the 
barren Northland : 

“ Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s grub.” 


. 


“Thou shalt not refuse him when ‘ up against it.’ ” 


“Thou shalt not send him on fake stampedes.” 

One week later a team dragged in to the Goose Creek road-house. 
The dogs were sore-footed and whining, while some limped behind, 
nursing bloody pads torn from the flinty trail. An apathetic Indian 
and a silent, sweating white man aided them, pulling a bulging sledge, 
whereon sat a swaddled, garrulous woman of healthy dimensions rend- 
ing the wintry silence with snatches of pathetic ballads and scourging 
flights of acrimony. She threshed her arms and drubbed her heels to 
stimulate a sluggish circulation. 

Knute Sorenson, the proprietor, grinned upon recognizing the man, 
and to George’s surly statement that ten days had been spent in the 
coming laughed largely. The other turned on him like a beast, his 
voice hoarse with the passion of an endless fortnight, and seizing the 


gangling Scandinavian shook him till he howled in fright, then, hurling 


him into the soft snow, raged hungrily around him. 

“Say somethin’, ye long-legged pup! Do somethin’ quick, so I 
can mangle ye and champ the pieces. Insult me—please do. I’ll bust 
like a sky-rocket for lack of violence.” 
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The lady huddled upon the sled and wept miserably. 

“Oh, you brute! You big savage! ‘You ignorant beast! Why 
did I ever come with you? I’m frightened.” And she hurried into the 
shack, pursued by the snow-covered Swede. 

“Whew!” said George, breathing the raw air deeply, “beats all 


» how that helps. I feel better already, and if I only had a little action 
every day I’d make it through all right.” 


Then his frost-bitten face cracked i in an evil grin, and he seemed 
mentally to taste a cherished morsel. ; 

“It’s took me five long years to git somethin’ good enough for him, 
and life promises to be one refined debauch of beatitude whenever I 
think of Pete and his prize-package.” 

McDonald was up Creek they said as the weary cavalcade pulled 
into Candle City, twenty days out. 

The bride was hustled to shelter by the trader’s wife, news spreading 
that the female population had been doubled. 

“T’m not restin’ easy till Pete takes her off the market; she’s a 
public menace runnin’ loose,” George explained to a crowd at the post. 
“ For the dissemination of disturbance your Sick Man of Europe is a 
divinity student compared to her.” 

“ What’s her blemishes?” inquired “ Big Mit,” the faro dealer. 

George’s loquacity choked him, his story coming mangled and 
irrelevant, yet soaked with feeling. 

“T’ve drug her clean from town,” he concluded, “ workin’ till I’ve 
lost the respect of my own dog-team. She hung to the sled like a 
bob-cat, while me and Peneeche double tripped it through the bad 
places. She’d set on the load till she’d get frost-bit rather than walk, 
and in order to warm up she’d nag me till I’d have to speak my mind, 
causin’ her to blush her circulation back to work. As to dissipatin’ 
unpleasant animosities, she can clean her system so fast she’d make a 
Gatlin’ gun sound like a stutterin’ Swede.” 

“Here comes Mac!” cried someone, and the groom entered. 

“Have you got her?” he questioned eagerly. 

“Sure, Mike, she’s upstairs.” 

“ Whoop-ee!” shouted the groom. “Line up, boys, and diagram 
your booze. Barker ain’t got but the one kind—‘hootch.’ “I’ve got 
money and a wife to spend it.” 

The crowd lunged at the bar with a yell, and he continued noisily,— 

“ Here’s to the first bride of Candle Creek.” 

From above came a female voice. 

“Ts that you, Pete?” 

Peter started so violently as to slop his liquor on the grinning 
George. Truly here was an eager lover. A moment later on the stairs 
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appeared a large red woman, who swished downward in a parabola of 
great gladness and flung herself at the gaping Pete. 

He was a man of action. He plunged through the crowd, and, 
missing him, the bride floundered into the arms of the astonished 
whaler. Righting her against the bar, George moved nervously away, 
while the crowd started in amaze. 

“It’s the wrong one!” yelled McDonald, polling with shaking 


os What !” cried the others, while the lady showed symptoms of 
collapse. 

“That ain’t her. I told you to bring Kitty that works in the Monte 
Cristo Restaurant.” He glared at George, who mopped gathering sweat 
from his brow. “This here’s Maggie Lanahan, the living picture from 
the Monte Carlo Theatre. I left town on purpose to get shed of her. 
I wouldn’t give ye five dollars for her, let alone five hundred.” 

“It’s a lie!” screamed the lady, flaming up like a plumber’s torch. 
“You begged me to marry you, i and now that you’re rich you’re trying 
to throw me down, but I’lI—— 

McDonald tore at the door and fled out into the evening. 

Turning, she emptied such vituperation upon George that he shriv- 
elled and squirmed, while the male population snickered; at this, 
bursting into wretched sobs, she fled upstairs. 

The object of her obloquy wrestled with his speech, then, moistening 
his dried lips, gave clearance to cacophonous curses. 

“ How could I tell?” he concluded. “TI lost the bill of lading and 
remembered Pete said Monte something-or-other, so I still-hunts the 
Monte Carlo, baggin’ this here member of the Gargon genus. Do you 
mind what he said about leavin’ town on her account, boys? Well, it’s 
my idea he’s compromised himself, and we’d ought to make him marry 
her. Anybody can see she’d make a bully runnin’ mate for him. She’s 
that robust and lackin’ in retirements of disposition she’d never miss 
a meal a year.” 

Mercenary motives and visions of completed vengeance lent elo- 
quence, while his harangue had the more weight that McDonald was 
the acme of unpopularity. Moreover, beauty in distress appeals to the 
American heart, no matter how strained the relation between fact and 
fancy. Her final tears had done much to wash out the memory of her 
tongue-lashing as well. 

“ He’s deceived this innocent lamb. Can we stick around loose and 
see a snow-white dove’s life blasted by a measly get-rich-quick product? 
Can we let him spoil this beautiful flower ?” 

“Well, hardly!” exclaimed the listeners. 

“Call a meeting on him,” cried one. 

“If what she says is true, he’s got to marry her.” 
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“That’s right, call a miners’ meeting,” and George climbed the 
stairs, his beaming contentment lighting the shadows. 

The rejected import was oscillating between extremes of hysterical 
rage and lachrymal depression. 

“ Look-a-here,” he began, “don’t you worry—just lemme operate 
the obsequies, and you’ll be amongst the McDonalds in a week. We'll 
slough you off if it takes a wheel, for it’s ag’in’ precedent to have 
detached females protrudin’ into the landscape and disturbin’ the 
‘magnetic balance. You won’t be no drug on the market.” 

“ How good you are,” she sighed. “The protection of a strong man 
is very grateful to a woman.” She spoke dreamily after her rage, 
threatening to fall towards him. — - 

“You stand pat,” he admonished, “and I’ll do some genteel jury- 
packin’ that would excite the envies of a traction company.” 

Next day on the storm-door of the post a notice proclaimed that 
Peter McDonald, having flouted the girlish affections of Margaret Lana- 
han, on Thursday next was called upon to do her justice before the 
eyes of men. Copy of this was inserted through a crack of the de- 
fendant’s door as he lay hidden within his cabin, whence he had flown 
at sight of the plaintiff. 

News of the public animus reached him daily by his partner, who 
told him through the plank door that sentiment ran higher and higher 
for the lady. It was rumored she pined disconsolate, even declining © 
with lassitude the most tempting viands—to wit, the can of pine-apples 
“Big Mit” had saved for Christmas, a share of which had been prom- 
ised each of the two hundred Candleites. 

George played upon the village feelings with skilful fingers. This, 
coupled with his personal popularity, led to murmurs against the 
groom that grew constantly. 

Every night he climbed the stairs and reported to the veiled lady, 
who seemed to have held her weight remarkably, despite contrary 
rumors. 


“You just stay buried, and throw out a few griefy moans when the | | 


crowd’s downstairs—it all helps. The boys has promised to vote for 
local option, so to speak. ‘ Big Mit’ll’ move that bein’ as you’re the 
early bird, you’re entitled to a choice of the unmarried worms. You'll 
get the matrimonial freedom of the camp, ’cause we don’t do things 
by halves here. Then you just lay alongside of Mac, throw your 
grapples acrost, and board him. I’ll have a missionary there to hit the 
thing a belt while it’s hot.” 
“ How good you are,” she said. “ You’re such a masterful man! I 
wish Pete was like that.” | 
The one absent unit in Candle’s population that morning lay . 
quaking behind his barricaded door, an axe at hand to repel boarders, 
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The Laps from up river had driven in with their reindeer, and old 
Dog-Face had brought his Esquimaux men from the Sand Spit to see 
the whites make medicine at the marriage-feast. 

Lacking the subtlety of an accomplished fixer, George passed among 
his friends, coaching with stertorous whispers, desisting only when 
Barker, as chairman, enthroned in dignity on the counter, a cracker-box 
beneath him, called order. Then he stole quietly out for the absent 
member. 

Slipping up to the cabin, he heard the nervous sounds of McDonald’s 
occupancy. 

“Beats all what a perilous pastime this match-makin’ is. He’s 
liable to split me into kindlin’ wood before I get my mits mortised 
over his gullet, but here goes.” 

He backed away, then hurled his great bulk like a bolt, meeting the 
door well bunched and high above the ground. It crashed into the 
cabin, and in the shadows he glimpsed the face of the terrified groom. 
He crushed him against his chest, wrenching loose the uplifted hatchet. 

“Lord! I never see such a bashful lover. We're all jealous over 
you, but we aim to join two lovin’ hearts if diplomacy can do it. 
*Tain’t everybody has a best man like me to break trail clean up to the 
altar. 39 

A terrific roar arose from Barker’s place, which continued till the 
kicking prisoner was thrust into the room. 

It is not given to all men to succeed against misfortune, and George 
was permeated by a gentle glow. 

Something in the look of the men struck him, however, as he bore 
the tortured bridegroom before them. They whistled, shouted, and 
stamped madly. 

“Big Mit” seized his hand, while others fell on him with accla- 
mation. 

“You're all right, Pal.” 

“We never savvied your play at all.” 

Men whacked him on the back and bellowed in glee, while a babel 
of congratulations beat over him. 

“ What in blazes do you all mean?” he cried, shaking himself free. 

His answer materialized out of the throng in an elegant, low- 
necked, pink soubrette creation, blushing in her cosmetics. 

Advancing with a smile of affectionate assurance, the while he 
froze stiffly, “ La Gazelle” spoke in the abating uproar: 

_ “T chose you, Georgie. You’re such a masterful man.” 

In the silence which he strove to break McDonald wriggled from 
his nerveless fingers and cackled shrilly. George’s roving eyes sped 
over the circle of grinning faces, thence to the window. As he gazed 
blankly, around the house-corner, with jingle and scurry, came his own 

Vou. UXXV.-w! 
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dog-team, urged by Peneeche’s singing whip. They were going for 
wood, running light and fast. Preservation stirred within him. © 


The igloo of Chief Dog-Face lies eight miles below Candle City. 
Kittu, his daughter, hacked with a hand-axe at the carcass of a frozen 
seal, for it neared meal-time, when there came to her the “yip! yip! 
- yip!” of a dog-driver in haste. 

From up-trail whirled a six-dog team, running madly beneath the 
curling lash of a man, who crouched midway of the swaying basket 
sled, lifting his dogs with the sharp running cry of the Malamoot. 
Anon he glanced fearfully back, urging them to further speed. 

It is meet that all travellers pause at the village of Dog-Face and 
warm, but this man burst through the cluster of huts and vanished 
down the coast trail for Nome. 

This was the stranger still, for Kittu recognized Big George—Big 
George, who was not as other white men, but ate of the Esquimaux 
food and spoke their language. 

Kittu had been to the Mission, and was surpassing wise in the ways 
of the paleface. She had seen their marvellous methods, man to man, 
also their strenuous courtships when they felt the hunger to mate. 
Now she spoke in the light of much experience,— 

“Somebody dead, I think,” then on consideration added, “No! ° 
Him too quick go; nobody dead. Him goin’ to get married.” 


ESTRANGED 
BY MARGARET A. RICHARD 


O near she was when we two passed to-day o 
S Upon the street, I might have touched her dress - 
As she swept by me in the hurried press 
Of people passing on the public way ; 
So near, I might have whispered softly, “ Stay,” 
And have been heard. But I who could caress _ 
Her once unchided (since with tenderness : 
She loved me then) dared not this morn to lay 
A finger-tip, as she walked lightly past, 
Upon her gown; dared not to speak the word 
That trembled on my lips the little while 
I looked on her. Yet, oh my heart, as fast Pe ea, 
She hurried by was that a sigh I heard? ‘age 
And why have her sweet eyes lost their glad amile? 


LIDE ANN POTTER’S 
WEDDING 
By Grace McElroy Lurs 


HE roadway seemed a mere bed of mud into which the wheels 
sank to ominous depths as Lide Ann drove down the hill road, 
but for once she gave no heed to old Dolly’s struggles. She 

gazed straight before her, her brows bent and all the pleasant little 
lines of her face blurred in a look of enduring pain. The snow lay in 
dwindling patches on the hillside; the grass had thrust a few green 
spears up through the half-frozen soil, and from the woods came an 
early bird-call, piercing in its sweetness; but these signs, usually full 
of happy portent, to-day touched her not at all. Only when she came 
to Trimmer’s gate did she sit up with something of her wonted vigor, 
and grasping the lines spasmodically in her hand, she drove to the door 
with an energy born of grim determination. 

There was grimness too in the silence in which she followed her 
hospitable hostess into the presence of the assembled family circle. 
She looked around at the welcoming faces a moment before speaking, 
then, still standing rigidly in the middle of the floor, she spoke her 
. lesson without answering the chorus of greetings. 

“T come to give you a bid,” she said. 


“A party!” cried Ella delightedly, but Lide Ann answered without 


looking at her: 

“?Tain’t a party. It’s a weddin’.” 

“My soul!” ejaculated Mrs. Trimmer in amazement. “I never 
thought to see a weddin’ at your house.” 

“Tt’s my own weddin’,” said Lide Ann stolidly, the words bringing 
a new gasp from her listeners. She waited a moment, her brown hands 
clenching themselves desperately, then she sat down and her voice 
deepened a little from its hard, tense tone. 

“You all know the store Sarah Belle sets by weddin’s,” she said; 
“she cares more for ’em than for any livin’ thing, and has ever since 
she could walk. She’s always marryin’ her dolls and she’s got a whole 
boxful o’ weddin’ notices that she got me to cut out of different papers 


for her. A while back her Uncle Joseph sent her some magazines, — 


and in one of them was a picture of a girl standin’ beside a grave, with 
a minister holdin’ out his hand over her head. Well, I read that story 
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to Sarah Belle, and it was all about a girl that was engaged to marry 
a soldier out in India somewheres, only he died while she was on her 
way over to him. When she found out he was dead she insisted on 
standin’ beside his grave and goin’ over the marriage service so’t she 
could call herself his widow. That story took such a holt o’ Sarah 
Belle that she ain’t thought of another thing since, and dwellin’ on it 
put it in her head that I had to get married so’t we could have a 
weddin’ in our house. I made believe to joke about it at first, but she 
took me in dead earnest, and now she’s gone and made me a weddin’- 
dress out o’ mother’s, and fixed a veil and everything all complete, just 
like she does for her dolls. She’s that set on it I don’t dare back out, 
for Doctor Wall told me this winter that Sarah Belle’s heart is gettin’ 
weaker all the time and that any sudden shock, like a fright or a dis- 
appointment, might kill her right off.” A tremor crept into the hard 
voice, but she choked it back and went on without stopping: 

“So’t I’ve concluded to do just ’s she wants me to. *Tain’t much, 
anyhow,” with sudden defiance, “ for me as has health and strength, to 
play a little game for Sarah Belle, that hasn’t anything or anybody in 
the world but me.” 

“ But how—what man are you goin’ to marry?” cried Jenny, and 
Lide Ann swallowed hard before replying : 

“-Tain’t a real man at all. I wouldn’t want a man around clutterin’ 
up Sarah Belle’s dolls and flowers, and maybe interferin’ with her — 
ideas. She don’t care anything about that part of it. It was the 
picture that took her eye an’-—I’m to be married beside a grave, same’s 
the girl in the story.” 

“Oh my—how awful!” breathed Ella, but Lide Ann turned on her 
fiercely : 

“?*Tain’t awful at all, Ella Trimmer,” she said. “’F I got to be 
married at all, I’d a heap rather take a man that’s dead and done for 
than one that’s livin’ and uncertain. I’ve chose my own cousin,” she 
went on after a pause, “ Mattha Miller Potter, that was killed in the 
war. I feel that I’ve some right to him because he was pa’s full cousin 
and my mother nursed him till he died after he got wounded. He never 
went after any girl that I heard of, so I won’t feel as if I was takin’ 
somebody else’s place. I’d hate to marry a man that wanted some 
other girl. Besides, it’s the same name.” 

No one spoke, and Lide Ann, her energy suddenly failing now that 
her tale was told, rose heavily to go. 

““ Are you goin’ to have a big dinner?” then re Ella with sudden 
interest. 

“T’m goin’ to have everything a weddin’ calls for while I’m about 
it,” answered Lide Ann grimly, and with a farewell as abrupt as her 
- entrance had been she was gone. 
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way she does,” began Ella erm caresdk “TI thought it was bad enough 
when she ened up the whole season’s apples to buy that pink silk dress, 
but that wasn’t half as bad as this crazy notion-——” 

Victor Trimmer, who had been gazing after the departing bugey 
with a strange look in his soft eyes, stopped her: 

“T wouldn’t call it crazy if I was you, sister,” he said. “I think 
Lide Ann Potter has the best heart that ever beat.” 

The goodness of Lide Ann’s heart was generally admitted in the 
neighborhood, but even Victor felt uneasily that there were few who 
would view her present undertaking as leniently as he, despite the fact 
that her ways with her sister had long ago gained acceptance. 

Sarah Belle had never been like other folks: Delicately fair, in 
sharp contrast to her sturdy kin, she had seemed set aside from them in 
her very babyhood, long before the piteous reality of the division was 
suspected. For Sarah Belle had never developed beyond that period 
of childhood which regards the world as a wonder-wood of fairy lore 
and all life’s circumstances merely as assorted playthings. Had she 
been dark-skinned and dull-eyed they would have called her “a silly,” 
but there was something about her fragile beauty, an armor of light, 
as it were, which restrained the most prosaic from using such an epi- 
thet. Besides which, there was Lide Ann to be reckoned with. There 
was ‘nothing delicate about Lide Ann’s personality, and her strong 
hands, able to compass the work of an ordinary man, were fully capable 
of wreaking a man’s vengeance on anyone who should depreciate her 
darling. She would explain, with fierce challenge in her voice, that 
Sarah Belle “had ideas,” and the kindly neighbors had come grad- 
ually to hold this attitude towards the fair-haired invalid, conceding 
to her the maximum of indulgence known in their lives. They accepted 
the finery for which the farm proceeds were spent, and only smiled 
good-naturedly when they saw Lide Ann toiling to the village with 
chains of blossoms wound about her stalwart shoulders. 

Getting married, however, was much more serious than any of 
these had been; things religious had a special portent, and making 
vows to a man long dead savored so strongly of the mysterious that 
there was an element of the awful in it. Lide Ann herself felt it, and 
her fear of the neighborhood verdict was strengthened by the uncon- 
cealed horror with which the Trimmers had received her announce- 
ment. She groaned aloud as she drove away from their house, wringing 
her hands with a hopelessness very far removed from her usual sturdy 
self-mastery. Then, suddenly, a new decision shaped itself in her 
mind and struggled forth from the numb determination of the morning. 

“It’s cowardliness, the very worst kind, for it only puts off,” she 
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whispered to herself, “ but I’m goin’ to do it anyhow, and let things at 
the last take care of themselves.” 

Accordingly, at the next house and throughout the afternoon’s 
round of visits the formula of her invitation was changed. Only to a 
wedding, that wedding her own, was her “ bid” given, but the element 
of the extraordinary in the withholding of the bridegroom’s name, as | 
well as the absence of appropriate joy from her own demeanor, aroused 
neighborhood expectation to the highest pitch, and when at last she 
stood before the old minister who had known her all her life, it was 
with the knowledge that everybody who could by any possibility manage 
the trip would be present to do honor to her strange festival. The 
realization plunged her deeper into despairing humiliation, and she was 
like a mere automaton as she repeated her full tale to the stern old man. 
All the feeling had been drained out of her voice during her round of 
calls, and there was an apparent indifference in her manner which 
struck sharply on his sense of rectitude. When she finished with a 
request that he perform the ceremony he arose wrathfully. | 

“Tide Ann Potter, this is a wicked and impious idea,” he said, 
waving aside her attempted remonstrance with a hand grown authorita- 
tive in forty years of a country pastorate; “you would trifle with the 
holy vows of matrimony and turn the laws given by God to lightness 
and ridicule. You would blaspheme over the dust of one who died for 
his country, and perjure yourself before your brethren.” 

“T wouldn’t do anything of the kind,” said Lide Ann hotly. “T’ll 
keep every vow I make, and be as good a widow for Mattha Miller as 
could be found in the county. I’ve kept his grave pos with pansies 
ever since I could dig, anyhow.” 

“You trifle with the question,” said Mr. Peabody. “ Planting 
pansies cannot sanctify vows made in mockery. To tamper wantonly 
with holy things is forbidden, and to make game of God’s ceremonies 
is sacrilege.” 

“ What can I do?” asked Lide Ann, wringing her hands. “Sarah 
Belle’s that set on it she might die if I was to cross her.” 

“ Better perhaps that it should be so,” said the old man senten- 
tiously. “The fruitless vine which cumbereth the earth——” He 
stopped suddenly as Lide Ann sprang to her feet with blazing eyes. 

“T’ll thank you to say no more,” she said, all the quiver gone from 
her voice. “Sarah Belle ain’t a fruitless vine, and she don’t cumber | 
your earth nor no one else’s, that I know of. She’s a downright angel, 
that’s what she is, and she never in life sees the sun comin’ up or the 
moon shinin’ that she don’t say it’s God smilin’ down at us. She’s 
never forgot her prayers in her life, either, and if some other folks 
could see goodness in as many rind as she does, why, there’d be more 
happiness in the world—and p’raps not so much preachin’ about hell 
fire 
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And she strode out, leaving him gazing, speechless, at the spot where 


she had stood. 


There was but one other church in the village, a mission chapel, 
recently opened under a young pastor. He was not as yet entirely 
_ accepted by the country-side,—apt to shy at novelties in religion,—but 

Lide Ann remembered that he had once smiled kindly at Sarah Belle 
in passing, and towards his tiny house she now turned old Dolly’s head. 

The day’s warmth had drawn a host of springtime odors from the 
earth’s bosom, and the intangible perfume permeated her senses through 
and through. She could not give words to the impression of beauty 
which uplifted her, but it thrilled her soul to new and powerful real- 
izations: a sense of the infinite life about her, awaiting the finger of 
the yet unborn spring, touched her consciousness, and she felt her soul 
widening as her hot anger subsided. 

The Reverend Horace Maitland was working in his strip of garden 
when she stopped before his house. He greeted her cordially, and 
without preamble she began her tale. The tender influence which had 
descended on her during her drive lent a new force to her words, and 
the gathering dusk softened her rugged outlines of face and figure, so 
that where Mr. Peabody had seen only a presumptuous sinner Mr. 
Maitland and his wife discerned a nobly beautiful woman, laying bare 
her soul in the pure, unasking sacrifice of love. 

When she finished her tale the minister’s face was very grave. He 
was young, but he needed not age to know that flights which carry one 
away from the grooves of the commonplace weaken the bonds binding 
to ordinary people—and his work lay with ordinary people. His heart 
grew pitiful as he noted the pathetic weariness of Lide Ann’s attitude; 
then his eyes sought his wife, who was watching him with parted lips 
and shining face. She came quickly to his side. 

“You cannot say no, Horace,” she whispered; “it is a romance 
pure and —— most splendidly unselfish thing I ever heard in 
my life!” 

He looked at her with troubled eyes. 

“Tt seems impossible to refuse in the light of the girl’s: possible 
death, but it is very irregular, my dear; it will give scandal, and we 
are so new here——”_. 

She interrupted him: 

“What matter! It is an example of the love we are always talking 
about, the self-forgetting. Be independent of the scandal, dearest; 
show them that there is one minister who is not afraid to do good not 
laid down in the books. It is worth a hundred sermons!” 

He thought deeply a moment, then turned to Lide Ann with sudden 
decision. 

“TI will act for you, Miss Potter,” he said; “a village is not a 
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harboring place for broad minds and there may be unpleasant talk, but 
I admire your heroism.” 

“Thank you,” said Lide Ann simply, while sudden tears flooded 
her eyes ; “ come early next Wednesday, and we'll have—it—over before 
the crowd comes.” 

The days went on apace while Lide Ann toiled to perfect the details 
of the wedding. Determined that not the smallest fraction of festival 
glory should be omitted, she arose with each dawn, taxing strength 
and knowledge for the coming event. On Tuesday evening, after a last 
look at the overflowing pantry shelves, she went out to the big apple- 
trees which shaded the back porch. An old swing, left from her baby 
days, dangled from its branches, and with heart swelling anew in dread 
of the morrow she sank into its broad seat. She could see the gleam 
of the lamp in the spare room, where Sarah Belle flitted about happily, 
putting last touches to the wedding finery, and through the swelling 
buds of the lilac-bushes she caught the gleam of the white stone erected 
to the memory of Matthew Miller Potter by the regiment in whose last 
victorious charge at Gettysburg he had fallen. As she looked at its 
peaceful silence, slow tears beginning to course down her cheeks, she 
became aware of a form in the garden making its way towards her. 
She started up, but before she could speak Victor Trimmer was beside 
her. 

“TI come up to see about the weddin’ to-morrow,” he began awk- 
wardly; then, seeing her wince, he came closer, and his voice took on a 
more earnest tone. “Say, Lide Ann, you don’t need to get married 
that way. I know the reason you’re doin’ it and all, and I think you’re 
the best woman that ever breathed to do so much for Sarah Belle, but 
wouldn’t you rather have a livin’ husband?” He paused. Then, as he 
met her eyes, full of wonder, he went on hastily: “'Take me, Lide Ann. 
I’m not very smart, but I can run the farm for you and I’ll be just as 
good to you as I know how.” 

Her face had undergone a hundred changes while he spoke; it was 
suffused with crimson now, but her eyes shone softly. 

“You’ve a good heart, Victor,” she said, laying her hand on his; 
“but that couldn’t be, you know; I’m older ’n you, and then, there’s 
Sarah Belle!” 

“T know,” he said eagerly, “ but I’ll be gettin’ older every day, and 
if I raise a beard I’ll look every mite as old as you. There ain’t but a 
year’s difference, anyhow; and I’ll just help you take care of Sarah 


Belle.” 
Lide Ann shook her head, but he hurried on and would not let her 


speak, 
“Don’t decide now for good and all,” he urged, taking refuge in 
delay. “Think. it over to-night; I'll come up early in the morning, 
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and if you can make up your mind to have me, we'll fix it up then. 
Nobody but us knows how you’d planned to do, and if—if I’ll do, Lide 
Ann, nobody ever needs to ae but what we planned and arranged 
it long ago.” 

swing. Something new and wonderful was throbbing at her temples 
and swelling in her throat. All her starved, suppressed womanhood— 
that womanhood which had been crushed as a matter of course in her 
devotion to her sister—was now awake and crying for its rightful 
heritage of love. Undreamed-of kisses trembled at her lips; unknown 
voices clamored in her heart; unborn possibilities stirred her soul, 
until, half in terror, half in fierce joy, she fled into the house. 

She tried to put away the thoughts which surged about her, but all 
night long there was a procession of images marching past her pillow, 
only more brilliantly prominent when her light was out: a brown-faced 
boy carrying her books to school; a youth whose hand was ever ready 
to do her service; a broadening man whose unobtrusive friendship was 
a component part of her life—though until now she had never sep- 
arated him from his sisters in her regard. Then suddenly Sarah Belle 
stirred, sighing in her sleep, and the enchantment vanished. The world 
became a commonplace world again, full of unhappy portent for the 
morrow. The figure of her glorified vision became—just Victor Trim- 
mer, her neighbor, and she, cast out of the paradise into which a sud- 
denly awakened fancy had lured her, was once more Lide Ann, the 
capable, the uncomplaining, the unromantic. But there was a tear 
which welled again and again as she dropped on her sister’s white brow 
a kiss in which was passionate penitence for her momentary forgetful- 
ness, together with renewed promise for the future. 

Sarah Belle was up with the dawn, and after giving innumerable 
last touches to the paper roses with which she had garlanded the dining- 
room, she turned her attention to dressing the bride. It was an ecstatic 
proceeding, but the vigil of the night had left traces, and it was a very 
haggard Lide Ann who at last looked through the film of the wedding 
veil, Sarah Belle, however, saw no flaws in her joy, and after admiring 
her handiwork, she filled her hands with the paper roses. 

“ We'll take some flowers down to the grave,” she said, and Lide Ann 
followed her through the garden. The brisk wind blew her flimsy 
draperies as she watched the roses scatter over the sodden mound, and 
the chill of the raw day seemed to penetrate to her very heart as she 
noted, in the distance, the first carry-all of her neighbors coming up the 
hill. She was trying to stifle the groans which forced their way out, at 
thought of the nearing ordeal, when Victor Trimmer male his quick 
way from the house and stopped beside her.  _—_. 

His pleading eyes brought back the throbbing to her throat, and she 
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clenched her brown hands tensely, but Sarah Belle, laughing delightedly, 
dropped her flowers and ran to them. 

“Isn’t she a lovely bride?” she queried, and, moved by sudden 
inspiration, Victor put his arm around her. 

“TI think she’s the loveliest ever seen,” he said earnestly, “and I 
i want her to be my bride instead of a dead man’s. She won’t do it for 
r fear you'd fret, Sarah Belle; but you tell her to say yes,—maybe she 
will for you,—and then I’ll be your brother.” 

Sarah Belle drew back, her blue eyes dancing brightly from one to 
the other, then she clapped her hands. 

“That would be the very nicest thing ever heard of,” she cried. “I 
always wanted a big brother! And we'll have a really weddin’ instead 
of just a make-believe, picture one! Say yes, Lide Ann, you'll do it 
for your Sarah Belle!” 

Lide Ann looked at her, then at Victor. Into her patient eyes 
leaped the light of a glowing hope. Without a word she held out her 
hands and was folded in his protecting embrace just as the first party 
of her wedding guests came up the pathway. 


BEST OF ALL 
EDITH M. THOMAS 
N my youth, I longed to hear 
| Trumpet measures breathing clear 
To the theme my heart should read ; 
In my youth, I longed to see © 
Shades Pierian ope for me— 
Laurel boughs float down my meed! 


In my mid-age, nought I care 

For the trumpet’s hollow blare— 
Nesting wrens its throat may stop! 

In my mid-age, I require 

Peace and shelter, household fire, 

Ere their leaves the forests drop ! 


In my winter, shall I still 
Seek abroad with fretful will, 
Wanting all that I have not? 
Let me swift that chance forestall, 
Say “ What’s mine is best of all, 
Else it were not in my lot!” 
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MOODS AND MEMORIES 
By George Moore 


Author of ‘‘Avowals,’’ ‘‘Esther Waters,’ etc. 


Readers have expressed surprise at the abrupt ending 
of “ Moods and Memories,” Part VI., by George Moore, in the 
August number of this Magazine. The unfinished nature of 
the story was due to an oversight of the printer, which is now 
remedied in the following and concluding instalment of the 
story. 


VI. (ConciupED). 


ARIE PELLEGRIN wore a dress similar to the one she wore 
in her portrait, a black silk covered with lace, and her black 
hair was swathed about her shapely little head. She was her 

portrait and something more. Her smile was her own, a sad little 


smile that seemed to come out of a depth of her being, and her voice 
was a little, musical voice, irresponsible as a bird’s, and during dinner 
I noticed how she broke into speech abruptly as a bird breaks into 
song, and she stopped as abruptly. I never saw a woman so like her- 
self, and sometimes her beauty brought a little mist into my eyes, and 
I lost sight of her or very nearly, and I went on eating mechanically. 
Dinner seemed to end suddenly, and before i knew that it was over 
we were getting up from table. 

As we went towards the house, where coffee was being served, Marie 
asked me if I played cards, but I excused myself, saying that I would 
prefer to sit and look at her; and just then a thin woman with red 
hair, who had arrived at the same time as Marie and who had sat next 
her at dinner, was introduced to me, and I was told that she was Marie’s 
intimate friend, and that the two lived together whenever Marie re- 
turned to Montmartre. She was known as La Glue; her real name was 
Victorine; she had sat for Manet’s picture of Olympe, but that was 
years ago. The face was thinner, but I recognized the red hair and the 
brown eyes, small eyes set closely, reminding one of des petits verres 
de cognac. Her sketch-book was being passed round, and as it came 
into my hands I noticed that she did not wear stays and was dressed 
in old gray woollen. She lit cigarette after cigarette and leaned over 
Marie with her arm about her shoulder, advising her what cards to play. 
The game was baccarat, and in a little while I saw that Marie was 
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losing a great deal of money, and a little later I saw La Glue trying to 
persuade her away from the card table. 

“One more deal.” That deal lost her the last louis she had placed 
on the table. “Someone will have to pay my cab,” she said. 

We were going to the Elysée Montmartre, and Alphonsine lent her 
a couple of louis, pour passer sa soirée, and we all went away in car- 
riages, the little horses straining up the steep streets, the plumes of the 
women’s hats floating over the carriage hoods. Marie was in one of the 
front carriages, and was waiting for us on the high steps leading from 
the street to the bal. 

- “Ts my last night,” she said, “the last night I shall see the 
Elysée for many a month.” 

“You'll soon be back again ?” 

“You see, I have been offered five hundred thousand francs io go 
to Russia for three years. Fancy three years without seeing the 
Elysée!” and she looked round as an angel might look upon Paradise 
out of which she is about to be driven. “The trees are beautiful,” she 
said, “ they’re like a fairy tale,” and that is exactly what they were like, 
rising into the summer darkness, unnaturally green above the electric 
lights. In the middle of a circle of white globes the orchestra played 
upon an estrade, and everyone whirled his partner as if she were a top. 
“T always sit over there under the trees in the angle,” she said; and 
she was about to invite me to come to sit with her, when her attention 
was distracted from me; the people had drawn together into groups, 
and I heard them whispering, “That’s Marie Pellegrin.” Seeing 
her coming, her waiter with much ostentation began to draw aside 
tables and chairs, and in a few minutes she was sitting under her tree, 
she and La Glue together, their friends about them, Marie distributing 
absinthe, brandy, and cigarettes. A little procession suddenly formed, 
under the trees and came towards her, and Marie was presented with a 
great basket of flowers, and all her company with bouquets; and a 
little cheer went up from different parts of the bal, “ Vive Marie Pelle- 
grin, la reine de 1’ Elysée.” 

The music began again; the people rushed to see a quadrille where 
two women, with ease, were kicking off men’s hats; while watching 
them I heard that a special display of fireworks had been arranged in 
Marie’s honor, the news having got about that this was her last night 
at the Elysée. A swishing sound was heard; the rocket rose to its 
height high up in the thick sky. Then it dipped over, the star fell a 
little way and burst: it melted into turquoise blue, and changed to ruby 
red, beautiful as the color of flowers, roses or tulips. The falling fire 
changed again and again. 

Marie stood on a chair and watched till the last sparks vanished. 

* Doesn’t she look like my picture now?” said. Octave. 
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“You seemed to have divined her soul.” 

He shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. “I’m not a psycholo- 
gist, I am a painter.” But he must get a word with her, and with a 
carelessness that was almost insolence he pushed his way into the 
crowd and called her, saying he wanted to speak to her; and they 
walked round the bal together. I could not understand his indifference 
to her charm. . . . I asked myself if he had always been so indifferent. 
In a little while they returned. 

“T’ll do my best,” I heard her say, and she ran back to join her 
companions. 

“I suppose you’ve seen enough of the Elysée? . . . Ah! qu’elle est 
jolie ce soir; et elle ferait joliment marcher le Russe.” 

We walked on in silence. Octave did not notice that he had said 
anything to jar my feelings; he was thinking of his portrait, and 
presently he said that he was sorry she was going to Russia. 

“T should like to begin another portrait, now that I have learned to 
paint.” 

“Do you think she’ll go to Russia ?” 

“Yes, she'll go there; but she’ll come back one of these days, and 
T’ll get her to sit again. It is extraordinary how little is known of the 
art of painting, the art is forgotten. The old masters did perfectly in 
two days what we spend weeks fumbling at. In two days Rubens 
finished his grisaille, and the glazing was done with certainty, with 
skill, with ease, in half an hour! He could get more depth of color 
with a glaze than anyone can to-day, however much paint is put on 
the canvas. The old masters had method, now there’s none. One brush 
as well as another, rub the paint up or down, it doesn’t matter so long 
as the canvas is covered. Manet began it, and Cézanne has—well, filed 
the petition: painting is bankrupt.” 

I listened to him a little wearily, for I had heard all he was saying 
many times before, but Octave always talked as he wanted to talk, and 
this evening he wanted to talk of painting, not of Marie, and I was 
glad when we came to the spot where our ways parted. . 

“You know that the Russian is coming to the studio to-morrow; 
I hope he’ll buy the portrait.” 

“T hope he will,” I said. “I'd buy it myself if I could afford it.” 

“Td prefer ome to have something I have done since, unless it be 
the woman you're after. Good-night. . . . But one minute. You're 
coming to sit to me the day after to-morrow?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ Ill come.” 

“ And then I’ll be able to tell you if he has bought the picture.” 

Three days afterwards I asked Octave on the threshold if the Russian 
had bought the portrait. 

“No, there it is,” and then he told me that Marie had gone to St. 
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Petersburg with the Prince, and this was the last news I had of her 
for many months. But a week rarely passed without something happen- 
ing to remind me of her. One day a book of travels in Siberia opened 
at a passage telling how a boy belonging to a tribe of Asiatic savages 
had been taken from his deserts, where he had been found deserted and 
dying, and brought to Moscow. The gentleman who had found him 
adopted and educated him, and the reclaimed savage became in time 
a fashionable young man about town, betraying no trace of his origin 
until one day he happened to meet one of his tribe. The man had 
come to Moscow to sell skins; and the smell of the skins awoke a long- 
ing for the desert. The reclaimed savage grew melancholy; his 
adopted father tried in vain to overcome the original instinct; presents 
of money did not soothe his homesickness. He disappeared and was 
not heard of for years until one day a caravan eame back with the 
news of a man among the savages who had betrayed himself by speaking 
French. On being questioned, he denied any knowledge of French; he 
said he had never been to St. Petersburg, nor did he wish to go there. 
And what was this story but the story of Marie Pellegrin, who, when 
weary of Russian princes and palaces, returned for her holiday to the 
Quartier Breda? 

A few days afterwards I heard in Barré’s studio that she had 
escaped from Russia; and that evening I went to Alphonsine’s to 
dinner, hoping to see her there. But she was not there. There was 
no one there except Clementine and the two stockbrokers, and I waited 
eagerly for news of her. I did not like to mention her name, and the 
dreary dinner was nearly over before her name was mentioned. I heard 
that she was ill; no, not dying, but very ill. Alphonsine gave me her 
address: a little higher up on the same side as the Cirque Fernando, 
nearly facing the Elysée Montmartre. The number I could inquire 
out, she said, and I went away in a cab up the steep and stony Rue des 
Martyres, noticing the café and then the brasserie and a little higher 
up the fruit-seller and the photographer. When the mind is at stress 
one notices the casual, and mine was at stress and too agitated to think. 
The first house happened to be the right one, and the concierge said, 
“The fourth fleor.” I thought of La Glue, of her untidy dress and her 
red hair, and it was La Glue who opened the door. I was asked into 
an empty drawing-room, and we stood by the empty chimney-piece. 

“ She’s talking of going to the Elysée to-night. Won’t you come 
in? She'd like to see you. There are three or four of us here. You 
know them, Clementine, Margaret Byron?” And she mentioned some 
other names that I did not remember, and opening a door she cried, 
“ Marie, here’s a visitor for you, a gentleman from Alphonsine’s. You 
know, dear, the Englishman, Octave Barré’s friend.” 

She gave me her hand, and I held it a long while. 
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« Comme les Anglaise sont gentils. Dés qu’on est malade——” 

I don’t think Marie finished the sentence; if she did, I did not hear 
her; but I remember quite well that she spoke of my distaste for cards. 

“You didn’t play that night at Alphonsine’s when I lost all my 
money. You preferred to look at Victorine’s drawings. She has done 
some better ones. Go and look at them, and let’s finish our game. 
Then I'll talk to you. .So you heard about me at Alphonsine’s? They 
say I’m very ill, don’t they. But now that I’ve come back I’ll soon get 
well. I’m always well at Montmartre, amn’t I, Victorine?” “ Nous 
ne sommes pas installées encore,” Marie said, referring to the scarcity 
of furniture and to the clock and candelabra which stood on the floor. 
But if there were too few chairs, there was a good deal of money and 
jewelry among the bedclothes, and Marie toyed with this jewelry 
during the games. She wore large lace sleeves, and the thin arms 
showed delicate and slight when she raised them to change her ear- 
rings. Her small beauty, fashioned like an ivory, contrasted with the 
coarse features about her, and the little nose with beautifully shaped 
nostrils, above all the mouth fading at the ends. into faint indecisions. 
Every now and then a tenderness came over her face; Octave had seen 
the essential in her, whatever he might say; he had painted herself— 
her soul; and Marie’s soul rose up like a water flower in her eyes, and 
then the soul sank out of sight, and I saw another Marie, une grue, 
playing cards with five others from Alphonsine’s, losing her money and 
her health. A bottle of absinthe stood on a beautiful empire table 
that her Prince had given her, and Bijou, Clementine’s little dog, slept 
on an embroidered cushion. Bijou was one of those dear little Japan- 
ese or Chinese spaniels, those dogs that are like the King Charles. She 
was going to have puppies, and I was stroking her silky coat, thinking 
of her coming trouble, when I suddenly heard Clementine’s voice raised 
above the others, and looking up I saw a great animation in her face; 
- I heard that the cards had not been fairly dealt, and then the women 
threw their cards aside, and La Glue told Clementine that she was not 
wanted, that “elle ferait bien de débarraser les planches,” that was 
the expression she used. I heard further accusations, and amid them 
the plaintive voice of Marie begging of me not to believe what they 
said. The women caught one another by the hair and tore at one 
anothers’ faces, and Marie raised herself up in bed and implored them 
to cease; and then she fell back crying. For a moment it seemed as 
if they were going to sit down to cards again, but suddenly everyone 
snatched her own money and then everyone snatched at the money 
within her reach; and, calling one another thieves, they struggled 
through the door, and I heard them quarrelling all the way down the 
staircase. Bijou jumped from her chair and followed her mistress. 

“ Help me to look,” Marie said, and looking I saw her faint hands 
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seeking through the bedclothes. Some jewelry was missing, a bracelet 
and some pearls as well as all her money. Marie sank back among the 
pillows, unable to speak, and every moment I dreaded a flow of blood. 
She began to cry, and the little lace handkerchief was soon soaking. 
I had to find her another. The money that had been taken had been 
paid her by a fournisseur in the Quartier, who had given her two 
thousand frances for her garniture de cheminée. A few francs were 
found among the bedclothes, and these few francs, she said, were suffi- 
cient pour passer sa soirée, and she begged me to go to the dressmaker 
to inquire for the gown that had been promised for ten o’clock. 

“T shall be at the Elysée by eleven. Au revoir, au revoir! Let me 
rest a little now. I shall see you to-night. You know where I always 
sit, in the left-hand corner; they always keep those seats for me.” 

Her eyes closed; I could see that she was already asleep, and her 
calm and reasonable sleep reminded me of her agitated and unreasonable 
life; and I stood looking at her, at this poor butterfly who was lying 
here all alone, robbed by her friends and associates. But she slept 
contentedly, having found a few francs that they had overlooked amid 
the bedclothes, enough to enable her to pass her evening at the Elysée! 
The Prince might be written to; but he, no doubt, was weary of her 
inability to lead a respectable life, and knew, no doubt, that if he were 
to send her money, it would go as his last gift had gone. If she lived, 
Marie would one day be selling fried potatoes in the streets. And this 
decadence—was it her fault? Octave would say, “ Qu’est que cela peut 


nous faire, une fille plus ont moins fichue . . . si je pouvais reussir 
un peu dans ce sacre métier!” But there was something in Marie 
beyond Octave’s philosophy. 


She was going to the Elysée to-night. It was just six o’clock, and 
she wanted her dress by ten. I must hasten to the dressmaker at once; 
it might be wiser not—she lay in bed peaceful and beautiful; at the 
Elysée she would be drinking absinthe and smoking cigarettes until 
three in the morning. 

But I went to the dressmaker, and said the dress must be there at 
nine. At half-past ten I was at the Elysée waiting for her. 

How many times did I walk round the gravel path, wearying of the 
unnatural green of the chestnut leaves and of the high kicking in the 
quadrilles? Now and then there would be a rush of people, and then 
the human tide would disperse again under the trees among the zinc 
chairs and tables for the enjoyment of bocks and cigars. I noticed 
that Marie’s friends spent their evening in the left-hand corner; but 
they did not call me to drink with them, knowing well that I knew the 
money they were spending was stolen money. 

- T left the place discontented and wearied, glad in a way that Marie 
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had not come. In the morning I dressed quickly; I had to; I was 
breakfasting with Octave, and sitting to him after breakfast. 

We were in the middle of the sitting—he had just sketched in my 
head—when we heard the news. She had been found dead on her 
balcony dressed in the gown that had just come home from the dress- 
maker. 

I hoped that Octave would not try to pass the matter off with eome 
ribald jest, and I was surprised at his gravity. “Even Octave,” I said, 


“refrains, on ne blague pas la mort.” 
“But what was she doing on the balcony?” he asked. “ What I 


don’t understand is the balcony.” 
We all stood looking at her picture, trying to read the face. 
“T suppose she went out to look at the fireworks; they begin about ° 


eleven.” 
It was one of the women who had spoken, and her remark seemed 


to explain the picture. 


A SONG IN EXILE 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


COME from a Northland by the big sea, 
| Blear and cold and gray, the gull is its bird; 
I went away a-singing, “Soon I shall be 
Where the sun is warm and nightingales are heard !” 


Weary of the waters, weary of the wind, 
My days were as dreary as the granite plain; 
“Ah!” I cried, “for Italy, or the isles of Ind! 
Burning noons of sunshine, for the sun I’m fain!” 


Here the sky is blue over fields far from the sea, 
Trees and flowers smile, I inhale their sweet perfume; 
There is music in the bird-song—ah, but none from me, 
This sunshine veils my heart in the Northland gloom. 


I who used to sing so, North and far away, 

Singing of the South though the chill winds blew— 
My song was full of color there, now it is gray, 

There is no music in me the long year through. 


I shall arise and wander home to my home— 


Gray gulls are dipping from upper gray to low, 
The sea is calling ever wherever I may roam, 
Calling to its child—I must arise and go. 
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SATTERLEE’S DEAL 
By Alfred Stoddart 


| T is a long time,” said Middleton, “since we have sold Satterlee a 
horse.” 
“That’s so,” answered the M. F. H. “ Now I have a hunter 
I don’t need. I think he would just suit Percy.” 

“ There’s that brown cob that Higgins stuck me with,” put in Ralph 
Goring. “I wonder if Satterlee wants a cob?” 

It was a warm afternoon in the early fall. There had been a little 
desultory polo, but the season was over and the game lacked snap. It 
was almost too soon to think of hunting yet, and so the Meadowthorpe 
crowd—or, rather, the three or four members of it who sat on the club- 
house porch—cast about them for some other sport. 

“Percy wants a new hack pony,” spoke up Tom Halliday. “I 
hear the one he has is a cribber.” 

“H’m! I’m just out of ponies. My usual luck,” growled Midale- 
ton. “And, speaking of angels, I hear the rustle of their wings—or 
_ the puffing of Satterlee’s cribber, for here he comes.” 

Mr. Percival Satterlee cantered up the lane which led to the club- 
house porch sitting back gracefully in his saddle, as became the rider 
of a pony with a rocking-horse gait. He pulled the animal back upon 
his haunches and alighted with something of a flourish, requesting a 
_ waiter to ring for a groom to take his pony. 

“Nice pony you have there, Percy,” ventured Bradbury, the M. 
'F. H., eying the rather good-looking brown hack. 

" Yes, pretty fair pony, but he’s mies! up to my weight. I’ve a 
notion to let him go.” 

“Ts that the only fault he has?” 

“Tf he has any others, I haven’t discovered ’em yet,” returned 
Satterlee, thinking possibly that this was his opportunity to “ do” 
some of the chaps who had done him so often. 

“T’ve got one that I might trade with you,” mused Middleton 
reflectively. 

“Thought you just said you were out of ponies ?” questioned the 
M. F. H. 

“Only one left, but he’s a good one. Tell you what, Satterlee, my 
wife’s in town and I’m dining here at the club. You stop and dine 
with me, and, meanwhile, if you will let my man ride your pony over 
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to my place he can fetch my pony back. You can look it over after — 


dinner, and if you like it we can trade. If not, I’ll send your pony 


back the first thing in the morning.” 
“Well, I’m game,” answered Satterlee, “especially as Mrs. Sat- 
-terlee ig dining with her mother this evening.” 

It is astonishing what an interest country gentlemen take in a 
horse deal, even such an insignificant one as an exchange of fourteen- 
hand ponies. In a short time Middleton’s cosey little dinner a deux 
had extended itself to a dinner for the crowd. Five in all gathered 
around the table in the end—Middleton, Satterlee, Ralp Goring, Tom 
Halliday, and Bradbury, the M. F. H. 

Many subjects of conversation came up for discussion,—the polo 
season just passed, the hounds, their hunters, the prospects for the fox- 
hunting, for the fall race-meeting,—but eventually the talk always got 
around to the trade in ponies. It was evident that all the men ies 
took more or less interest in it. 

Satterlee was in a rare good-humor. At last, thought he, his oppor- 
tunity had come. If he could only succeed in palming his worthless 
cribber off on Middleton in exchange for any sort of a pony that would 
go on four legs, Percy felt that his ambition would be satisfied. And 
Fate seemed to be playing into his hands, for Middleton was apparently 
very much taken with the cribber. 

You may be sure that Satterlee dined and wined well—under the 
circumstances; not too well, perhaps, but rather more than wisely for 
a man engaged in what David Harum would call a “hoss-swap.” At 
all events, he was' talking louder than anyone else by the time the 
party arose from the table and sauntered out to the stable-yard. 

_ Middleton said his man should be there with his own pony by that 
time, and, sure enough, there was a groom leading a pony to and fro 
under the electric lights in the stable-yard. 

The pony was about the same size as Satterlee’s, but his color was 
quite different. Satterlee’s pony was a rich brown. This one was a 
dirty slate-color. Also he was thinner-looking than Satterlee’s pony, 
and while the cribber had two white forefeet, this animal’s legs were 
of the same slaty hue as his body. 

He seemed quiet and well-mannered, which Satterlee noted with 
satisfaction. The stable-yard was large and well-lighted, and Middle- 
ton begged Satterlee to “throw his leg over him.” The latter did 
mount the pony, after some persuasion and with no little difficulty, 
owing to the above-mentioned dining and wining. But as the slate- 
colored nag started off at: @Mmice, easy canter and seemed perfectly 
bridle-wise, he became quite enthusiastic over him. It would never do, 
however, to betray his approval of the slate-colored pony, so he took 
what that celebrated’ hero of sportipg fiction, John Jorrocks, M. F. H. 
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of the Handley Cross Hounds, would have rede nee “the running- 
down tack.” 

In the first place, the slate-colored nag wasn’t up to his weight— 
not within forty pounds of the brown pony. And he was not as handy 
as the brown pony, either. Yes, he knew what he was talking about. 
He had ridden the brown for six months and he was riding the slaty 
one now. Surely he ought to know. 

“Well,” he said at length, throwing himself somewhat precipi- 
tately from the pony’s back, “I’m willing to trade you, Middleton, 
though I don’t think your pony is half as good as mine. But what 
are you going to give me to ‘ boot? ?” 

“To ‘ boot’!” repeated Middleton in a pained and suiguiend tone. 
“ The boot’s on the other leg, Percy, and you know it. Why, your pony 
is not to be compared with this one.” 

“ Well, I’ll trade you even,” cried Satterlee. 

“Not much. I'll tell you what I’ll do. You throw in that Boston 
terrier puppy you bought the other day and fifty in cash, and the 
deal’s made,” said Middleton. 

Satterlee reflected. He had paid a big price for the Boston terrier, 
and the fifty dollars besides seemed like throwing good money after 
bad. But he had taken a wonderful fancy to Slatestone, which Mid- 
dleton said was his pony’s name; and, moreover, he was anxious to 
impose upon Middleton with a cribbing pony. The money involved 
did not matter so much. 

Reluctantly, therefore, and fearful lest Middleton might yet come 
out ahead, Satterlee finally agreed to the trade. “Short reckonings 
make long friendship,” said Middleton, and hence Satterlee obtained 
immediate possession of the slate-colored pony and Middleton folded 
a crisp fifty-dollar bill and put it into his pocket-book. Also he re- 
ceived from Satterlee an order upon his coachman for the Boston terrier 
puppy with which he immediately dispatched his groom to Satterlee’s 
stables. 

“It’s my opinion, Percy,” cried the M. F. H., “ that you’ve got a 
bargain in this deal. That slate-colored pony is worth three like your 
old one.” 

“Don’t know about that,” answered Satterlee doubtfully. He was 
wondering what Middleton would say when he found out that the 
brown was a cribber. “ However, since you fellows seem to think I got 
the best of this deal I oe it’s up to me to open some-champagne.” 

“Most decidedly,” answered Middleton promptly. And they 
straightway repaired to the tap-room of the club, whence Satterlee 
emerged about an hour later and mounted the a Pony * 
ride home. 

It was late when he reached his own abode, and Satterlee was ni 
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He handed the pony over to the waiting groom at his front door and 
sought his downy couch, pleased with himself to think that for once 
he had gotten the better of such a sharp horseman as Dick Middleton. 

Next morning he was up bright and early and strolling out to the 
stables before breakfast. Benson, his head man, met him at the door 
and touched his hat respectfully. 

“ You’ve ’ad the brown pony clipped, I see, sir,” he said, a curious 
smile hovering upon his face. ; 

“Had the brown clipped! What do you mean?” echoed Satterlee 
in astonishment. 

“Well, sir, °e was clipped when you brought ’im ’ome last night. 
That’s all as I knows.” 

“ But, Benson, I traded——” 

Just then they approached the pony’s stall, and a familiar sound 
assailed Satterlee’s ears. The slate-colored animal had taken a firm 
grip of the manger with his teeth and was sucking wind loudly— 
“cribbing,” in short. Satterlee thought very hard for a few moments. 

“ How about the white feet, Benson?” he asked in a subdued tone. 

“ White as ever, sir, now as I’ve washed the lampblack out of them.” 

Benson looked very hard at his master, but Satterlee did not vouch- 
safe any information. 

“By George, I’ll sue Middleton for this!” Satterlee swore softly to 
himself. “Traded and gave fifty and a Boston terrier to boot and got 
my own pony back.. I’ll have him up in court or my name’s not Sat- 
terlee. No, I won’t, either. I’d have the whole place laughing at me. 
P’ll—I’1I—I_ don’t know what I’ll do.” 

He strode up and down the stable floor while Benson stood by re- 
spectfully awaiting his pleasure. Whatever that invaluable servant 
might have thought, his face was perfectly expressionless. _ 

“ Well?” asked Satterlee in a furious tone, stopping short as though 
Benson had addressed him. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I didn’t speak,” answered Benson, raising a aul 
finger to his forehead. 

“Confound it!” muttered Satterlee, “I guess I’ve got a right to 
have my own pony clipped if I choose to.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” answered Benson. And his irate em- 
ployer marched stiffly out of the stable. 

Very little was said about the pony trade. Somehow it never leaked 
out very generally. But among a select few of the hard-riding Meadow- 
thorpe crowd it is not an infrequent occurrence to hear Satterlee asked 
in a quiet way whenever he boasts too much about his horses—which is 
also not very infrequent-——whether he wouldn’t like to swap pee. 
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HIS AMATEUR PERFORM- 
ANCE 


By Leshe W. Quirk 


LLIOT laid down the paper with a chuckle. 
“ Peters!” he called to his man. 
“ Coming, sir,” said the valet. 

“ Peters, bring me that old character costume and wig and the 
‘make-up box.” 

A glad light came into Peters’s eyes. “ Yes, sir,” he said respect- 
fully. At the door he paused, struggling bation curiosity and a 
proper sense of his position. 

“Ts it vaudeville again, sir?” he asked hopefully. 

“ Again!” mocked Elliot, so unlike himself that even Peters recog- 
nized the burlesque. ‘“ Why, fool, I have never been on the stage,”— 
he paused and emitted another chuckle —*“I am an amateur.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Peters mechanically, waiting for enlightenment. 

“Over on the West Side, Peters, there is a little playhouse that has 
‘amateur nights.’” He looked at the paper. “All those,” he 
chuckled, “ who hand in their names before noon next Friday will be 
given a chance to demonstrate their ability on the stage that night. 
The one who puts on the most pleasing-act, according to the viewpoint 
of the audience, will be given a gold watch.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peters, “ but——” 

“ Peters,” said Elliot, “perhaps you can remember a chap who 
appeared in the best ‘indeville houses a year or two ago and whe ‘was 
billed as a top-liner.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peters, and his dull eyes went bright at the 
recollection. 

“Perhaps, also,” continued Elliot, “you can forget if just for a 
lark the same chap wishes to be an amateur for one night.” 

Peters grinned in anticipation. He could see the whole audience 
on its feet when his master concluded his act; he could see the manager 
awarding the watch. 

“ Besides,” said Elliot reflectively, “I don’t’ suppose I —- care 
for the watch.” ; 

Peters’s eyes grew tender. “No, sir; probably not,” he said. 

“ And you might,” smiled Elliot. “Now for the onmnane and the 
wig and the grease-paint! I must have a dress rehea : 

Friday night the West Side theatre was packed. Elliot found a 
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comfortable seat at one side of the stage and watched with satirical 
amusement the halen performance that preceded the contest of 
the amateurs. 

There was @ curious group of the latter: a comedy black-face team 
was industriously applying the burnt cork; an acrobatic team was 
limbering up; three monologuists besides Elliott were standing about, 
ill at ease, and a girl who sang was rubbing the tip of her pug nose 
nervously. 

Elliot smiled kindly at the girl and she tried to smile back. But 
the lips trembled and a tear ran down her cheeks, close to the pug 
nose. Elliot sprang to her side. 

“Oh! I say,” he began, “there isn’t anything to be frightened at. 
The crowd’s jolly good-natured, and the whole thing will be a lark.” 

“ Ain’t you scared?” asked the girl, and Elliot drew back with a 
jerk. Then he remembered that he was in a West*Side theatre, which 
was running a burlesque company, and he grinned cheerfully. 

“Not a bit of it!” he declared. “Just wait and see.” In spite of 
himself, the egotistical note crept in. “ 

Out on the stage the chorus of the burlesque company swelled into 
a mighty burst of song, there was the zip, zip of dancing and the thud 
of many feet at the end. The time for the amateur contest»had come. 

Elliot sat in the wings and chuckled while the others did their 
turns. The black-face team forgot its lines and was promptly hissed , 
off the stage. The acrobatic team gave a creditable performance and 
earned a round of smart applause. The monologuists fared poorly. 

The girl who sang shambled to the centre of the stage, and the 
orchestra struck up a sentimental ditty. Elliot shuddered when he 
heard her voice. It was shrill and unmusical, and often out of key. 
Poor little pug-nosed girl! 

But the gallery seemed loyal, and Elliot heard a perfect din of 
applause. The girl came to the wings with two bright spots on her 
white cheeks, and then went on and sang an encore that was worse 
than her first attempt. Elliot was glad that they treated her kindly, 
and when she came off, all flushed and happy, he told her she had sung 
splendidly. 

The manager announced that BE. K. Brown would do a character 
sketch and dance. Elliot had given that name, and when the orchestra 
began the spirited little introduction to his first song he stole a last 
glance at the cracked mirror on the wall and danced lightly out on the 
stage. 

The sea of faces before him looked strange. The air was heavy 
- with tobacco-smoke and glasses of beer clinked heavily. He saw Peters, 
up in the balcony, watching him with fascinated eyes. ‘Then he caught 
the music and sang his song. 

The audience liked it. Elliot tripped back with a smile and sang 
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again. Then he began his dance. It was a quiet dance, replete with 
difficult steps. The West Side audience did not take kindly to it; a 
buck and wing would have suited it better. 

Elliot took up the thread of his monologue and began the funny 
little facial contortions and affectations that had won him a place in 
the circuit. He worked his hardest, and down in his heart he knew he 
was giving the best performance of his life. The audience was im- 
pressed and called him back. Then Elliot took off his wig with a 
flourish, bowed, and ran laughing from the stage. 

The girl who sang met him with outstretched hand. 

“You’re a peach,” she said, “only I think you orter cut out that 
monkey business. You—you ain’t so funny, you know, as them real 
actors.” 

Elliot smiled and grasped the moist hand that was extended. 

The manager cdlled the performers to the middle of the stage, and 
allowed the audience to show its approval or disapproval by holding 
out the prize to each one who had taken part. The monologuists were 
hissed off the stage, the black-face team received some applause, the 
acrobats were remembered noisily. But the contest gradually narrowed 
down to Elliot, who smiled at Peters. The girl was also on the stage. 

The manager came over to the two and held out the watch. There 
was a perfect bedlam of noise. Elliot looked at Peters with a twinkle 
in his eyes. Something in the surprised countenance of his valet made 
him look at the manager. 

Then he knew. The watch was being held out to the girl; the 
applause was for her! . 

When Elliot’s turn came Peters clapped and ieee his feet and — 
whistled vigorously. A few others joined in, but it was evident that 
Elliot was not the favorite. Before he could comprehend it all the 
girl had taken the watch and the curtain had been rung down. | 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” said Elliot, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or curse. 

_ The manager came forward. “ You’ve got a good act, young feller,” 
he declared, “but you ain’t used to the stage and it scared you. You 
orter make it if you practise a lot.” 

Elliot stared at him stupidly. 

“Oh Mr. Brown,” said a voice, “see the watch I won.” Then the 
girl looked up, with the pug nose tilted high in the air. “ You’re 
pretty fair,’ she admitted, “and I s’pose you ain’t had the sak I 
have.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir ” said Peters’s voice, and as he turned Elliot saw 
the disappointment sn the man’s dull eyes, “ but the female’s aiid 
won for her.” 

“ Well, I’ll be hanged!” said Elliott again. 

“Yes, sir,” said Peters respectfully. 
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CARGO ON THE VENUS 


By Marvin Dana 
| $ 


L 


HE REVEREND SAMUEL EASTON sat on his piazza and 
T brooded. The Reverend Mr. Easton was young, and very, very 
human, despite his being a divine. This was shown, in the first 
instance, by his appearance and attitude. His face was unlined; his 
eyes were clear and happy. He wore an exceedingly scraggy mustache, 
which he was forever pulling towards a fancied symmetry; his soft- 
straw hat hung rakishly on the back of his head; his feet were stretched 
luxuriously on the railing of the piazza, and his chair was, in conse- 
quence, tip-tilted at the American angle. This, indeed, was not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the Reverend Mr. Easton was a product of New 
Hampshire, and was still resident in a section of his own country— 
to wit, Hawaii. He had been graduated from his seminary only six 
months before, and this tiny mission pastorate in the island was his first 
charge. To his credit be it said, he had at once, with the ease of youth, 
adapted himself to the conditions of his environment, both climatic and 
social, and thus appeared in costume and posture somewhat different 
from those that might have characterized him in a New England town. 
On his piazza he was isolated, and free to sit and dress as the old Adam 
suggested. In this seclusion too he was privileged to seek solace from 
his pipe, which he did with unaffected enthusiasm. — 


Psd: the second instance, the human quality in the Reverend Mr. 
nm was displayed by the character of his meditations. The theme — 


that dominated these was a desire to get married. Barring one impor- 
tant, even fatal, fact, this desire was in a fair way towards gratification. 
Already he had surmounted most of the obstacles in the hymeneal path. 
He had found the girl, he had wooed her, he had won her consent. In 
addition, he had received this appointment, which, though meagre, yet 
offered sufficient for two of most modest needs, since it carried with it 
the little cottage. These things made more aggravating the single 
barrier. Especially the house was a constant irritation. It was truly 
pitiable that one who longed to wed should live alone in the home that 
would welcome two. But the barrier was apparently impregnable. In 
order to marry he must go to Connecticut for the wedding, and thence 
bring his bride home. A carefully repeated. series of calculations con- 
1m 
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vinced the Reverend Mr. Easton that the expenses of this trip, with no 
allowance for extras, must be three hundred dollars. In six months he 
had saved three dollars, and he had no resources but his savings. At 
that rate the fond couple might celebrate the golden anniversary of 
their engagement before ever the marriage took place. Certainly, fifty 
years make an intolerably long engagement where love is, and it is 
small wonder that the Reverend Mr. Easton knit his smooth brow into 
the most desperate frown of which it was capable, and brooded. Love- 
sickness lay heavy on his heart, and homesickness—not longing for the 
home that is or has been, but an intense yearning for the home that is 
to be. So the Reverend Mr. Easton sat and brooded miserably, and 
wondered if he should be a coward and resign his appointment for the 
sake of those loaves and fishes without which united lovers cannot 
subsist in a cruel and sordid generation. 


II. 


THE good ship Venus steamed forth from the Golden Gate loaded 
with a pedagogical cargo. It bore books and charts and crayons and 
teachers. Most in evidence, indeed, were the teachers. There were 
quantities of teachers. Some were older and some were younger, but 
the great majority were younger—young men and maidens. They were 
on their way to the Philippines, under the auspices of a benign paternal 
government, to bestow on the children of the East that little learning 
which is a most dangerous thing. They must look forward to discom- 
fort and hard work on their arrival at their posts, but for these days 
they were idle and free, and they made the most of the glorious vacation 
time on the waters of the Pacific. 

The first night out of port happy enchantment fell on the younger 
folk—save, of course, those caught by the woeful wizardry of seasick- 
ness. Such as had been acquainted before began at once to get better 
acquainted. Those who had been friends became better friends. Those 
who had been lovers grew more devoted. The second night out, after 
some help by day, matters progressed in the same pleasing fashion and 
in a geometrical ratio. 

“Oh,” said Sarah Jenks, of Boston, to Clyde Fairwell, of New 
Jersey, to whom she had been introduced the night before, “I long for 
supernal flights in that matchless empyrean !” 

The two were standing by the rail, and as Sarah Jenks spoke she 
waved her taper and rosy fingers towards the vault of heaven. 

Clyde Fairwell too was deeply affected by the calm beauty of the 
night, but he thought its greatest charm shone in the sparkling eyes 
of Sarah Jenks. And this spirit animated his reply to her rhapsody,— 

“It would be—er—great, with—you, Miss Jenks!” - 

Then, when the fingers fluttered back to the rail, Clyde Fairwell, 
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with unpardonable boldness, possessed himself of them, and, strange to 
tell, met no rebuke. 

Just beyond this couple Margaret Stone, known to her intimates 
as Maggie, sat in a deck chair, while on a cushion beside her reclined 
Arthur Millen. The two were from New York, and had met on the 
train coming West. But until the Venus sailed they had been most 
formal acquaintances. Now, however, they showed symptoms of 
intimacy. 

The salt air was crisp about them, yet in it was a hint of delicious 
languors. The brilliant stars shone with a shimmer of gentle passion 
in their rays. The waves danced beneath the moon as the feet of one 
hastening to his love. The slow throb of the tide was like the heart- 
beats of enduring devotion. 

“ Doesn’t this beat the Casino in Central Park?” Arthur Millen 
questioned sentimentally. 

Maggie Stone stared rapturously out over the splendid spectacle 
and sniffed scornfully. Then she spoke with emotion: 

“The Casino? Huh! This beats Coney Island!” 

Silence fell on them, but beneath her cape their hands gave and 
returned the tender pressures of mutual affection. 

In the adjoining chair reposed the slender and elegant form of 
Jessamine Cameron, of Virginia. Her musical drawl was as dear to 
the ears as was her pale and beautiful face to the eyes of Marchmont 
Manners, who leaned towards her from his chair at her side. 

“The stars carry my thoughts home to Virginia. Oh, there is a 
magic in the nights there! How strange that love takes me the thou- 
sands of miles in an instant, and it seems to me as I look up at the 
moon that I can smell the flowers in the garden at home.” 

“ Love can work miracles,” Marchmont Manners answered softly. 

The rest he said in whispers, close to the little ear, so close that a 
tendril of her hair touched his lips and thrilled him to new and mar- 
vellous delight. 

On the other side of the ship the shadows were deeper. In that fact 
may be found a symbol. Thus: 

John Barns, who wrote verses, was standing at the stern with Maude 
Stevens, of Wyoming. The girl was a dainty creature, with a tiny 
face that suggested Dresden china. By curious contrast she possessed 
a notable aptitude for slang and the art of concealing this gift from 
the knowledge of her pedagogical superiors. 

“ Ah,” cried John Barns, “behold the mystic meaning of the 
heavenly pageant. All is athrill with the sublime origin—love !” 

“Say, pard,” Maude Stevens breathed caressingly, “you struck oil 
that time. It sure is a straight deal of aces all. But your brand of 
words is it! Call the turn again. Oh, whinnikins!” 
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His arm stole around her, there in the shadows, and their hearts 
leaped in the unison of happiness. 

In the shadows of the deck two stood, lip to lip. 

“T love you—love you—love you!” 

Dearest 1? 

“ Darling {?? 

“T love you!” 

“Oh sweetest !” 

6 

“ Forever.” 

“ Pet ‘ 

Thus in many wises the old, old story was set to the music of the 
night and chanted blissfully by this pedagogic chorus of the Pacific. 


THERE was mutiny on the ship. A very large number of young 
men desired of all things to be marooned on any desert island, along 
with a correspondingly large number of blushing maidens who had 
consented. 

Before them stretched the Pacific, now suddenly metamorphosed 
into a sea of troubles. At the end of the voyage were duty, the demands 


on pedagogic activity. But there intervened before that arrival at port 
an ideal honeymoon season. Where, indeed, could the fondest lover find ~ 
time and place better suited to the soft exigencies of the bridal than 
here on the smooth ocean vastness, beneath the holy silence of the stars, 
caressed by the wonderful airs that wafted at once the best vigors of life 
and the softest impulses towards luxury? 

Little by little the amorous secret escaped. Here a young man, all 
agog with the importance of the prospective Benedict, confided the 
mystery of his future estate to another, and was met by the astounding 
intelligence that this other was in the like case. And a blushing 
maiden would whisper in the ear of her dearest female friend the beau- 
tiful news of matrimony to come, only to gain from her confidante an 
equivalent tender confession. Every spell of environment had been 
brought to bear on hearts at leisure and free. The result was inevitable. 
-_ Perhaps, though this is by no means certain, this consequence of pro- 
pinquity and opportunity had been foreseen by a paternal government 
that regards race-suicide with just horror. Be this as it may, the effect 
followed the cause, and the very large number of young men and the 
correspondingly large number of young women were fain of a dual 
solitude in any desert island. 

At last a most happy and embarrassed committee of the engaged 
sought the captain. 

By the mercy of Providence, this officer had been both married and 
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happy. He therefore looked with kindness on his chief passenger, 
Cupid, and he now regarded with amused sympathy the gentlemen of 
the committee. The whole matter was laid before him, with much of. 
ambiguity and more stammering, but he easily understood,—the more 
easily as he had already known the principal facts,—and he expressed 
himself as willing, for the sake of the public good and for the sake 
of so much individual joy, to do all that lay in his power. There was 
a long conference, and finally a means of solving -the difficulty was sug- 
gested. It being the only means available, it was greeted with extrava- 
gant delight by each and every swain. When, in turn, it was communi- 
cated to the maidens, those mendacious girls with one accord declared 
that it was absurd, preposterous, and impossible. And, having so said, 
straightway they left their lovers that they might with all haste press 
forward the preparations. 
IV. 

THE REVEREND SAMUEL Easton sat on his piazza and brooded. 
Hours had passed since first we saw him there, but still he sat tip-tilted 
in his chair, and smoked many pipefuls of tobacco, and brooded on the 
harshness of his fate. 

“ There’s no way of doing it,” he muttered discontentedly to himself, 
“unless a miracle happens.” 

He brought down his legs abruptly and stood up. Then he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and carefully refilled it. This accomplished, he 
reseated himself, elevated his legs to their former position, and resumed 
his brooding. 

“ Nothing short of a miracle!” he repeated with disgusted emphasis. 
“ And I don’t think I'll build much on any miracle happening. I’m 
orthodox, but. my faith doesn’t run that way. Nothing but a miracle! 
And there’s no hope of that.” 

The Reverend Mr. Easton relapsed into silence. His heart was 
heavy with hopelessness. His spirits were vexed by the unkindness of 
destiny. He pulled viciously at his pipe, and condemned his own 
inability as he thought of the girl who waited in Connecticut. 

A sudden distant noise aroused him from the pessimism of his 
musings. The sounds grew louder and took definite form. There were 
shoutings and laughter. What could it all mean? In the six months 
of his residence, never before had anything occurred to shatter the 
peace of this roadway. The Reverend Mr. Easton took his pipe from 
his mouth and stared expectantly into the distance. He welcomed any 

distraction from his gloomy reflections. 

At last he saw something. Where the street made a turn, a hundred 
yards from his cottage, some persons appeared. Soon he made out that 
this was a crowd of men and women and boys who walked backward. 
This surprising performance was explained in a moment, for he per- 
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ceived the head of a procession. Those who walked backward were the 
advance guard of the train, and were turned about that atid might 
miss nothing of the spectacle that followed them. 

The Reverend Mr. Easton gaped in amazement on the scene. The 
cries increased in volume as the crowd approached. It was a mob that 
drew near his quiet habitation, but a mob at once absurd and merry. 
And now he could make out the procession itself. This proceeded in 
ranks of two. It was a startling series of couples. Twain after twain, 
they came steadily, while on either side the crowd disported. The 
dual line moved with dignity in the centre of the dusty street, but 
about it the joyous assembly swung in eddying gayety. On the walks, 
and closer in the streets, the retainers of this strange company gam- 
bolled and shouted, laughed and sang. Natives and whites jostled one 
another in their anxiety to miss nothing of the event. 

The Reverend Mr. Easton stepped to the front of his piazza and 
held his pipe aloft in utter bewilderment. Why had he heard nothing» 
of the day’s demonstration? All the news of the vicinity came to him, 
sifted cunningly from scandal to politics—sometimes the same—by the 
old woman who performed his household offices. She had said nothing 
this morning at breakfast. Yet here was a riot or a feast—something, 
certainly—what ? 

With growing amazement, an amazement that bordered on incredu- 
lity, he saw the forefront of the mob pause before his own door. In a 
state of stupefaction he stood aghast and waiting while the procession 
turned its steps towards his own threshold. And now he saw another 
thing that increased his wonder: each couple comprised a man and a 
woman. 

The Reverend Mr. Easton stood at the head of his piazza steps, his 
pipe outstretched in his right hand as if in salutation. The procession 
turned in at his gate, and the mob shouted acclamations. 

As the first couple put foot on the lowest step the Reverend Mr. 
Easton awoke to a realization of himself. Hastily he crammed his pipe 
into a pocket, then pulled fiercely at his mustache, and endeavored to as- 
sume an air of clerical impassiveness and dignity. He could not at once 
recover from the confusion into which this most unusual and inex- 
plicable appearance had thrown him, but he remembered his position 
as a clergyman and made a worthy effort to present himself appro- 
priately before the concourse. 

It was well that he thus asserted himself, for the first words of the 
procession appealed to him in his official character. 

John Barns stood at the bottom step, at his side the Dresden Maude 
Stevens. The fond and poetical Barns spoke boldly,— 

“ We’ve come to get married!” 

The Reverend Mr. Easton gasped. “Come to get married!” Why, 
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in the six months of his charge he had married only one couple, and in 
the eight months since his ordination this single performance had been 
the extent of his blessing on Cupid. And here were—— 

“Yes,” John Barns remarked with extreme affability, “we've all 
come to get married. Of course,” with a wave of his hand towards the 
hilarious mob, “there may be a few outsiders, but, as a whole, we’ve 
come to get married.” 

Maude Stevens interposed, her voice sweet as spring anemones: 

“We doped the captain—bless his little heart !—and he let us loose 
here to pull off the event. The pack is shuffled and it’s up to you. But, 
say, you'll have to get a hustle on you, to get us all tied tight before 
the ship sails. I guess you’d better get a move on—that is, if you’re the 
sky pilot.” 

Dazed, but energetic in the face of duty, the Reverend Mr. Easton 
married John Barns and Maude Stevens. In the midst of his excite- 
ment, as the ceremony was concluded, he remembered certain weddings 
he had witnessed, and believed that it must be his duty to kiss the 
bride. He did so, somewhat doubtfully; but the wife accepted with 
such kindness that in each instance thereafter he repeated the act with 
complete satisfaction. Indeed, so interesting did this portion of the 
proceedings become that a question arose in his mind as to whether or 
not it would be wise to relate all the circumstances of this day to the 
girl who waited in Connecticut. 

But so long as these bridegrooms made no objection, why should 
his own bride-to-be cavil? Certainly, the bridegrooms did not look on 
him with suspicion or disfavor of any sort, for first John Barns, and 
after him each successive man, put into the hand of the Reverend Mr. 
Easton—a fee! John Barns surreptitiously presented a bill, and every 
other presented a bill or a small roll of bills. The Reverend Mr. 
Easton became tremulous with mingled amazement and ecstasy as he 
stuffed these tokens of appreciation into the pocket where his pipe lay 
concealed. It dawned on him that the miracle was happening. 

When he kissed the last bride and pocketed the last fee his heart 
was swollen with hope. In a dream of expectancy, he stood beaming 
and smiling while the end of the procession disappeared on its way 
back towards the ship. Left alone, he sat down in his chair and pulled 
the great mass of greenbacks from his pocket. Along with it came his 
pipe. Trembling, he left the money in a pile on his lap, while he 
slowly filled and lighted the pipe. Then he began to count. There 
had been forty couples. They had told him as much, amid much 
laughter. Now to the result for him and for the girl who waited in 

Connecticut. 

Solemnly, reverently, he turned over the bills. Some had given 
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five dollars, some had given more, some less. The total was three 
hundred and forty-five dollars. Yes, the miracle had occurred. 

“T think I’d like to take that same boat when it goes back,” the 
Reverend Mr. Easton said softly. 

And then, out of the sincerity of his heart, he said a prayer of 

thankfulness to the God he served. 


WINTER 
| BY EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 
(ass ony austere, with hoary, wind-tossed hair, 


And bony knuckles gripped about a staff 
Of gnarled oak-wood, which, with shriek and laugh, 
He’d wrested from its parent stem all bare. 
With this to aid his stumbling, frost-bit feet, 
He breathes his chilly breath through lips cold-drawn. 
The herbage shrinks and shrivels; dusk and dawn 
Succeeding bitterness of cold repeat. 
He lifts his arm—so smitten with the frost 
A bony menace to the earth it seems. 
A bleak sun-ray low on the upland gleams 
Then, bosomed by a cloud, its light is lost. 
The gray, gaunt figure turns a northward gaze, 
And calls his legions down of hail and snow; 
Then his slow footsteps to the southward go, 
To wander in a ghostly, swirling haze. : 


FLIGHT 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


HE petal forsakes the rose, 
And the rose forsakes the tree, 
And the tree rots in the ground, 

Year by year. 


The moment forsakes the hour, 
And the hour forsakes the day, 
And a year and a life go by, 

Soon, ah, soon! 


AMERICA’S SPEEDWAY OF FINANCE. 


“TRIAL TRACK” OF TRANSPORTATION—THE PATHWAY ON WHICH 
EVERY ADVANCE IN TRANSPORTATION, OF PERSON AND SOUND, 


HAS TRAVELLED TO SUCCESS. 


HE deep and wide-spread inter- 

‘ est excited by the completion of 

_ the New York and Philadelphia 

Electric connecting 

those cities, has naturally led to curi- 

osity concerning the methods and con- 

ditions under which.this monumental 

‘success was conceived, built, and ‘put 

to a test strenuous enough to demon- 
strate for all time its value. 

Of the nine cities of the world with 


populations in excess of 1,000,000 each, 


the New York and Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Railway system connects the two 
nearest, as shown by the following: 
London to Paris, 290 miles ; Berlin to 
Vienna, 431; Lo 

Paris to Berlin, 731; New York to 
Chicago, 837; Paris to Vienna, 852; 
Berlin to St. Petersburg, 1,084; New 
York to Philadelphia, 88. 

On completion of the electric rail- 
way tunnel, now building under the 
North River, the crowning triumph of 
the ‘‘trial track of transportation’ 
will have been achieved. 

' This title has. been bestowed on the 
stretch of eighty-eight miles between 
Philadelphia and: New York that spans 
the State of New Jersey. For on this 
identical path “has been the proving- 
ground of every method for annihila- 
tion of space and distance from the 
day of road-coaching until to-day. 
From experimental dreams to success- 
ful actuality, it has been the speedway 
of travel for person and sound. | 

John Butler, away back in 1756, 
chose this ‘‘trial track of transporta- 
tion’’ for the first practical demonstra- 
tion in : 


try of 
the re- 


lay stage coach as a common carrier. 
e brought Philadelphia and New 
York within three days of each other 
—and. earned a fortune. 

Along this same route, Colonel Rob- 
ert L. Stevens, in 1832, constructed his 
Camden & Amboy Railroad, the first 


on to Berlin, 722; 


of course, 


real rail- 
way in 
and taught 
the West- 
ern hemisphere a new lesson in com- 
Morse, in 1854, experimented with 
a wire strung between ; 
Baltimore and Wash- 
ré- 
-ceipts of $300 for the 
first year; but com- ie; 
munication by electric (=? 
i 
come a paying commercial proposi- 
tion until New York was connected 
with Philadelphia in 1857. 
prove its usefulness over these identi- 
cal eighty-eight miles before the busi- 
ness world or the invest- 
ous consideration. These 
two cities were able to 
‘‘hello’”’ in 1885, two years 
were ’phoning to each other, and 
seven years before New York could 
talk with Chicago. 


America, 
mercial development. 
ington, with gross 
telegraph did not be- 

. The long-distance telephone had to 
ing public would give it seri- 
before any other large cities 

Such conditions have evolved the 


New York and Philadelphia Electric 


Railway 
a_ matter 


and open- 


ed a newchapter in the commercial | 
history of this extraordinary ‘‘strip.’’ . 

There has been a reason for all this. 
Progress, like the electric current, 
follows the lines of least resistance— 
merely another way of saying that the 
largest capability connects with the 
best opportunity by a law of natural 
election. 

From the view pL 2 of the trans- 
portation expert, the “‘ strategic’ posi- 
tion of the New York and Philadel- 
phia Railway is unique and unequalled 
anywhere else in the world. 

tatistics of the ‘‘trial track” are 
well-nigh staggering. At one terminus: 
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, a population of 3,437,200; at the other, 
1,293,697 ; between them Jersey City, 
with - 200,000 inhabitants; Newar 
246,000; Elizabeth, 52,200; Plain- 
field, 20,000; Perth. rage 17,700; 
Rahway, 8,000; New Brunswick, 
20,000 ; . Trenton, 75,000 5 Burlington, 
11,000 ; Camden, 76,000—4,730,897 in 
the termini, and 725,900 in the interly- 
ing cities, taking no account whatever 

thousands in smaller towns and 


Here, then, on a direct line of 
eighty - eight miles, or immediately 
tributary to it, are to be found, ap- 
proximately, 6,000,000 rsons, or 
one-twelfth of the population of the 
entire United States. For every mile 
an average of 60,000 persons. 

Ten years a: 
along these eighty-eight miles was less 
than 4,000,000, or an average of about 
45,000 per mile. At the same rate of 
increase the census of 1910 should 
show 9,000,000 population, 103,000 to 
the mile. 


The New York and Philadelphia’ 


Electric Railway, however, is not 
built on ‘‘futures.”? Contrary to the 
. early experience with steam railroad 
construction, this project has no 
‘*region to develop,”’ nothing to wait 
for. The business is ‘‘made.’’ Six 
millions of people occupying fifteen 
cities in an area less than one hun- 
dred miles in length and a dozen in 
width—six millions of the most pro- 
ive citizens of the United States 
ina teeming with industries 
and fed by richest garden-lands in 
the world—require quicker, cheaper, 
and better means of intercommunica- 
tion than in the past. 
Present conditions differ from those 
that brought out the 


the total population | 


ch, the 
canal, and the only 


the degree of their greater demand on 
pee The figures amount higher, 

ut the problem is essentially the same 
as that which has confronted the cap- 
tains of transportation at each succes- 
sive period. 

The traffic of the ‘‘trial track’’ has 
burst its bounds again. That is all. 
Again the eyes of the business-world 
as well as investing public are di- 
rected toward the latest and impor- 
tant mode of transportation along 
the ‘Trial Track.”” Two of the best 
equipped steam railways in the world, 

rating great trains hourly, are un- 
able to meet the record-breaking de- 
mands of these eighty-eight miles. 

The two steam railroads are carry- 
ing 1,500,000 round-trip passengers an- 
nually between the two cities at $4.00 


“1,000,000 round-trips the 


steam roads. 


this enterprise 


America’s Historical Speedway 


each. The New York and Philadel-- 
phia Electric Railway is equipped for 


$2.25 each. A portion of this business 
doubtless will deflected from the 
aarignee traffic of the steam roads. 

uch of it will be entirely new busi- 
ness created by the reduced fare and 
the attractive frequency of the light- 
running electric trains. Ninety such 
trains daily will be required to meet 
this very conservative estimate of 
1,000,000 round trips a year. / 

Through passenger traffic, however, © 
is merely one phase of this proposition. 


Without carrying a ee passe 
from one terminus to the other, this 
line already is on a paying basis as a 


result of strictly local business. 

The possibilities of local traffic are 
unlimited. It has been demonstrated 
by scores of small roads that electric 
transit for short distances is a serious 
competitor to steam railroads. Many 
of the latter have been compelled to 
withdraw portions of schedules, owing 
to the inroads of the electric competi- 
tion, due to the convenience of time 
and economy. 

Freight possibilities of the future . 
have not been included in the traffic 
estimate. In the transportation of ex- 
press and mail matter, the New York 
and Philadelphia Electric Railway will 
begin at once to compete with the 
Low rates, with rapid 
and frequent service, insure an express 
business of incalculable magnitude. 
cial part 
this under- 
taking af- 
fords another 
striking stu- 
dy. Itis a 
wonderful 
tribute to the 
sagacity of its 
sponsors, |} 
the banking 7 
house of A. 
N. 
& Co., of 
Philadelphia 
and New 
York. To- ALFRED N. CHANDLER. ; 
day the financial world concedes the 
triumph of judgment on the part of 
this conservative house. 

This firm was the first in the early 
days of electric railways to discern the 
great possibilities of inter-urban elec- 
tric railway transit, and while other 
financial magnates deliberated they 

the opportunity offered by 


t year at 


4 
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CuEisTINE NILSSON and Signor Tagliapietra, at one time co-mem- 


paae _ bers of the Strakosch Grand Opera Company at the y 


Music, New York City, figured in an episode a la Limburger most- 
inappropriate in consideration of their nationalities. : 

One evening “ Faust” was the opera scheduled to be given, Nilsson the 
Marguerite, the late Del Puente (alternating baritone) the Valentine, and so 
~ on, so Tagliapietra was “ off,” and had invited some German friends to a “ small 
and late” at the then famous old Moretti Restaurant in East Fourteenth Street. 
As the dinner was drawing to a close the singer found the feast lacking in what 
he considered the essential Limburger cheese for his Teutonic guests, and 
ascertaining Moretti could not supply them with it, rushed forth to an estab- 
lishment in the vicinity, where he purchased a quantity, and was returning - 
_ therewith when he ran into the arms of the — senses who was - 
tearing about distractedly to find him. 

“Come quickly, ‘ Tag.,’ Del Puente has been. taken ill,” he gasped. “ The 
curtain i is up, and there is no one to finish the part of Valentine.” 

Remonstrance from the baritone proving vain, he was obliged to hasten to 
the “ Academy,” where, depositing the cheese in a corner of his dressing-room, 
he donned his costume; and dispatching a note to his friends at the restaurant 
“to keep it up until he was dead, when he would rejoin them,” he answered 
his “ call” and went on the stage. 

Before appearing for his death scene Tagliapietra salbiinglid him of his 
purchase, and, to his dismay, discovered that members of the chorus had 
demolished half of it during his absence from the room. 

At white heat of anger over the theft he seized what remained, but before 
he could find a safe hiding-place for it his “ call” came, so, — the Lim- 
burger within the breast of his doublet, he rushed “ on.” 

During his death agonies Marguerite throws herself prone across her 
brother’s body, bending over frantically to kiss him. The audience said Nilsson 
had never acted the part so realistically, little dreaming when she raised herself — 
80 suddenly and faced them that the horrified expression and tear-streaming 
eyes, which they naturally ascribed to a passion of remorse, were merely due 
to a too close contact wee the baritone’s Limburger cheese. 

Townsend. . 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 
By Silas X. Floyd 
ALonGsivE the curbstone there silent stood 
A red automobile, all gentle and good ; 
Disturbing no soul in the neighborhood, 
It stood. i 


\ 


| 


‘and Wine 
‘Soon hove a man and a woman in view, 
A woman with tresses of golden hue; | 

Into the auto like birds 

These two. 


A hissing sound and a ie bin toot, 
‘And through the streets did the auto shoot— 
. Swifter than lightning it seemed to scoot— 

Toot-toot! 


Straight to the woodlands and far away 
It sailed, and it sailed like a thing at play. 
When the man tried to stop it, it wouldn’t obey— 


Nay, nay. 


They picked up the man and the woman too,— 
The woman with tresses of golden hue,— ; 
And in Greenwood they planted their residue— 
Mon Dieu! 


What of the auto, so good and true, 

That stood by the curbstone—so red, so new? 

Ah, well, its mission on earth is through— 
Adieu! 


“Wuy, Lou! How perfectly lovely to meet you here!” 


nada “Oh, thanks, deah! It’s lovely to find you heah!” 
“ How sweet of you to say so! Awful crush, isn’t it?” 
“What horrid bad taste ” invite more oo than one can make com- 
fortable!” 


“Oh, horrid! Just think! This is my fifth tea in two days!” 
“Oh, you giddy, giddy thing! How very, very gay you are!” : 
“ Yes, but you are shockingly gay your own self. I met you at least aan. 
times last month at all sorts of functions.” ‘ 
“ How horrid of you to count! But, really, I am having a very, very gay ; 
time this wintah and Look at that fierce hat on that stout woman over £ 
there in the corner! Pale blue above that lobstet-red face! Don’t it set your 


teeth on edge? If I were that woman——” 


“Oh, what dear little teacups! I just rave over pretty china.” 
“So do I. China and cut glass are my pet hobbies.” : 
“Did you see the cut glass at the De Smythe-Blank wedding last week? 
Two long tables covered with it.” 

“Wasn’t it lovely! Of course, Mame will einiagis a lot of it for other 
things. You know that she hinted to everybody that she would like cut-glass 
wedding presents, and I guess that she got more than she bargained for. She 


looked lovely, didn’t she?” 
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“Oh, all-brides look that. But her gown might have fitted her better and— 
oh, did you notice what the organist played as the bridal party left the church?” 
“ Didn’t I, though? The idea of the man sitting there and is diag *On- 


ward; Christian Soldiers, Marching as to War!’ ” 
Tee, hee, hee!” 
“Tee, hee, hee!” 
thought I should collapse!” 
“ Just between ourselves, it was a pretty appropriate selection, for you 


know what a spitfire Mame is under even slight provocation.” 


“Oh, awful! And I have heard — she and Hal had some pretty ney 


spats before the wedding.” 
“Oh, I daresay. That red hair of Hal’s stands for all that red hair soil 


stands for, and——” 


“ How do you do, dear!” 

“Oh, what a delightful surprise this is! So glad to see you!” 

“ Thanks, awfully! So glad to see you!” 

“ Have you just come?” 

“Yes, I went to the ‘ mat.’ first and——” 

“Oh, what did you see?” 

“Maude Adams in ‘ The Pretty Sister of Jose.’” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Oh, just so-so. Awful tame in plot. Do you know, I have never liked 
Maude Adams in anything as I liked her in ‘ The Little Miniater.’” 

“Oh, wasn’t she dear in that?” 

“Simply charming! 
nine times!” 

“Only fawncy! I—— Don’t you want a bon-bon?” 

“T want it, but I have a horrid cavity in my tooth and candy sets it to 
throbbing frightfully. Shall I see you at the De Smythe ball?” - 


“Oh, sure! They say it is going to be too swell for anything, with the : 


loveliest favors seen at any ball this winter.” 
“ Privately, dear, how can they stand it? Or how do they do it? I’ve 


heard that they have unpaid bills just everywhere.” 
“Why, child, I have it on good: authority that their servants haven't been 


ata for three months.” 
“Horrors! and—oh, there is Mrs. DeSmythe nowi,. Talk -of the Evil One 


and—but that is horrid of me! Look at her hat! It — cost a penny less 


than forty dollars!” € 
“And look at that lace on her jacket—the real things that is. ‘ I’ll war- 


rant. you that lace never cost less than——” 


“One lump, please. No, thanks, no cream.” 


“How can you drink your tea clear?” 
“T love it clear and strong. My doctor says that it is healthier that way. 


He says that the tannin, or something or other in the tea, doesn’t assimilate 
with the cream and the—the—oh, I forget how it is, only he says it is best 
to drink the tea clear. Stunning good-looking man over there by the mantel.” 


I loved her in that! Positively, I went to see her — 
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“ Do you suppose that little dowdy of a woman by his side is his wife!” = 
“ Probably. ‘These handsome men 80 often marry homely and dowayish 
_ women. ° Queer, isn’t it?” 

“ Awfully! Do you know, I wouldn’t want in’ marry a howling beauty of 
“say handsome men are awful to live with.” 

“I guess it is safer to have a homely man to your portion. But it don’t 
look as if we would be-troubled by either kind right away.” 

“You horrid thing!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” 

“ Hee, hee, hee!” 

“You are positively dreadful!” 
“ Hee, hee, hee!” 
“ Well, I must get a move on me.” 
ie. “Why, Blanche!” 
“Oh, I dote on slang!” 
“You dreadful girl! I——” 


* Here’s two chairs in this cosey corner and I’m dying to sit down. How are 
you, anyhow?” 
“Qh, fine! Haven’t even sneezed all winter.” 
“You lucky thing! But you’d better rub wood. I’m just getting over a 
- frightful cold, and I’ve had three this winter.” 
“as “You poor dear! Do you think you ought to sit so close to ‘that window? 

There might be a draught, you know.” 

_ “ How sweet of you to think of it. But I don’t feel any draught Who is 
it receiving with Mrs. DeFlye?” 

“TI cannot remember. It said on the card ‘To init: Mrs: Beaehoily-or- 
other,’ but I cannot remember. who it was. ™ one I ever heard of. Common- _. 
place looking person, isn’t she?” ae 

“ Awfully so! I didn’t catch her name. Did you notion that Mrs. epee 
has on her last winter’s brocaded satin made over ?” 
.“T hadn’t noticed it, but—why, it is, isn’t it?” 
“ Of course it is! | Anyone who had ever seen that striking pattern would 
remember it. I’d remember it if I saw it on a Hottentot.” 
“ That’s the disadvantage of getting a showy dress pattern. And do you 

‘notice that she has on the same lace bertha: May wore: sant she poured for Mrs. 

Smiley yesterday?” 
“T never saw a mother and daughter who wore le other’s things as they | 
do. Wonder where they picked up that stunning blonde who is serving the . 
frappé?” 
“Oh, I suppose——” 


“ Must you go so soon?” 
* Yes, really.” 

* So sorry. Wish you could stay longer.” 

“ But I really must go. Had a lovely time.” 
“So good of you to say so.” ' 
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“ But I really have?” 
a0 glad” 
% “Qh, thanks! I fear ‘you are trying to flatter me 
“No, no! ‘I mean i 
So sweet of you!” 
“Good-by.” 
“Good-by—so glad you came!” 
glad I could come!” 
“So glad you did come!” 
“Oh, thanks!” 
“ Good-by.” 
Good-by.” 
Good+by.” 


(Outside the door: ) Thank Heaven, that’s over with! Seems to mel . 
never want to ‘go to another efternoon’ tea wie I live!” be 
Harbour. 


Youne Edward, aged six, was quite tired of staying in the 
pores house. His mother was ill and had tried to keep him in the 
room with her because her room was warmer than his play- 

room, but his toys were all in the playroom and he became restless to go to 
them. 
“Good-by, mamma,” he said, “1 will come back in a thousand years.” 
Es _ “Twill be dead and buried by that time, son.” 

The little fellow stopped a moment with his hand upon the tome: and 
thinking of the Creed he replied,— 
“Never mind, mamma, you will rose again.” 


A certain old darky preacher, who “ boarded round” among his 

‘Mis Works on parishioners, awoke one Sunday morning feeling far from well. 

i He made one or two efforts to rise, but his head swam. aid 
ached and he felt “the misery” in every bone. 

'“ Br’er Johnson, Br’er Johnson,” he called to the worthy Deacon ‘with 
-whom he was then domiciled, “ Br’er Johnson, I ’clar’ to goodness I jes’ cawn’t 
preach dis heah mo’nin’, nohow. I’s sick, dat’s w’at I is. You-all jes’ go up 
to de meetin’-house an’ tack up. a notice to say dat dar won’t be no ise 

dis mo’nin’.” 

“ Aw, Elder Dusenberry, you hadn't oughter gib in to de ills ob de flesh 
4 lak dat,” said Deacon Johnson reprovingly. “You mak’ a’ effort to rise, mah 
a frien’. Shame de debbil an’ his pains ’Il leab yo’. T’ink what a disapp’intment 
you’s gwine to gib all dem niggahs—lettin’ ’em git all ~_ up fer meetin’ in 
deir bes’ clothes, an’ den fin’ dere ain’ gwine to be none.” ; 
So spake Br’er Johnson, with much more. to. like purpose. Thus admon- 


i M. B.C. 
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Don’t Want to Hear 


What Medical Science Says About Coffee. 


Many intelligent people don’t care to listen to the truth about coffee causing their aches, ai 
and disturbances. 

They keep on using tis drug coffee and suffer from heart derangement, liver or kidney dis 
orders or some kind of stomach and nervous troubles. They ‘don’t believe coffee is to blame, 
and don’t want to listen to medical science. 

They should keep en with the coffee until Nature forces her facts home in the form of sicknes 
or organic disease if they want absolute proof. Suppose on the other hand one should quit coffee i 
time and get well. It is easy if you shift to properly-made Postum. Ina few days you will feel 
great change for the better. 

Coffee sets up disease. POSTUM dissipates it and sets up health again. Medical science ha 
found this out by experience, the Great Teacher. A prominent physician of Des Moines, Towa, tel 
how he learned it : 

‘“‘T am a physician of dichiown year’ practice. I felt the need of a stimulant, and for the firs 
five or six years of my practice drank strong coffee. Eight or ten years ago I began to noticg 
symptoms of heart disease. This seemed to be a regular organic type, and year by year becamm 
aggravated by dizziness, faintness, and, later, inability to walk at times. Finally I became such 
confirmed invalid that I had to give up practice. 

‘‘Several years elapsed with the symptoms growing worse. I was considered marked fora 
early grave. I honestly believed that coffee was the trouble, and it finally became impressed upo 
me to give it up. This I found easier todo when POSTUM FOOD COFFEE was used in its place 
I made the change more to satisfy my friends than with any hope of benefit from such a simp 
change, especially in such an incurable cape as OE y was: debilitated and very weak, and 
thirty pounds short of my old weight... /.™- ~ 

‘From the first week I noticed.a marked. bhiangs om within three months I was almost full 
restored to my old strength and health, with the heart trouble and dizziness all gone. 

‘“These facts are known to hundreds of my friends and acquaintances throughout ‘this city. ie 

Name and address given by Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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ished, the preacher rose and, with many groans and lamentations, dressed. A — 
hearty breakfast ‘and turn in the fresh air gave him the strength of mind 
and body to face his congregation, and as the service proceeded he warmed to 
his work, delivering an-even more fervid discourse than usual. 

When he. arrived ‘home after meeting Br’er Johnson him 
anxiously... 

Well, Elder Dusenbetiy, you feel?” che asked solicitously. 

“ Oh, I feels fust-rate, Br’er Johnson. Spry as a sparrow, I is. An’ I wants 
to thank’ you, Br’er Johnson, ‘estirrin’ me up dis. mawnin’, an’ keepin’ me 
in de’ paf ob duty.” 

“Oh, dat’s all’ right; Brer. ‘dat’s all right. I knowed you'd 
bs all fight as got dat. out ob your system!” 


BGOISM 


RW. 
Easy, while Pm still asleep, 
The sun arranges ‘things for me; 
It takes the chill all off the air, 
And lights the day so I can see. 


It beams upon me all day long, 
And when at last it sinks away, 

It hustles round the other side 
To be in time for me next day. 


> 


WHEN Edna, aged seven, saw a funeral procession pass the house 
te hed she turned to her mother and asked, “Do all funerals have 
carriages?” 
“Yes, dear,” answered her parent. 
“Then,” said Edna, “when I die and go to my funeral, please, mother, 
may I sit on top with the coachman and do the driving?” 
BE. @. Gerson. 
> 


LittLe Raymonp, five years old, was a devotee ‘of the theatre, 
in sand at every opportunity attended the Saturday afternoon chil- 
_ dren’s matinees. The last play he attended was “ The Johnstown 
Flood,” a stage melodrama: founded upon the great Pennsylvania disaster. 
Deeply interested, he sat through three acts, at the conclusion of which the 
modern “ Paul Revere,” mounted upon a horse, galloped ‘down the Conemaugh 
Valley, warning the endangered people to take to the hills to escape the oncom- 
ing flood from the broken reservoir above the city. 
Without a moment’s little arose from his seat and 
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«Why, Raymond,” said his mother, “the matinee can't be over yet; 


* Well, einen.” the youngster explained, “the next act was the flood, 
and I knew if I stayed I’d be drowned!” 
Aloysius Coll. 


: Dotxy surprised her mamma by her interest in a statue of the 
It Would Be Venus of Milo and her exclamation, “Oh, I wish I wis that 
Convenient 
always be saying, ‘Don’t bite your finger-nails, dear.’” 

N. D. Tice. 
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WILLOW FLAT 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
LITTLE log cabin 
Down in Willow Flat; : 
Corn and ’taters growin’, 
Chickens good an’ fat. 
E’rly in de mawnin’, 
Diggin’ wid my hoe,— 
Watermillions comin’,— 
Whut I want wid mo’ ? 


Mandy washin’ clo’es 
Down by de spring, 
Under de big oak 
Where de bluebirds sing; é% 
Little branch a-runnin’ 
By de cabin do’, 
Pickaninnies wadin’— 
Two—t’ree—fo’. 


Got no edication ?— 

Whut I keer fer dat!— 
Plenty blackberries 

Down in Willow Flat. 
*Possum in de fall-time— 

“ Want a job?” Lawd, no! 
Got my cow an’ gyarden— 

Whut I want wid mo’? 


Squir’ls an’ rabbits plenty 
Down in Willow Fiat. 
Say “I got no money?” — 
Whut I keer fer dat! 


lady!” “Why?” asked somebody. “’Cause then they wouldn’t 
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has reached far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes there is a 
regard for it which cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your 
home; but now for yourself—have you ever tried that “ Dainty Woman’s 


Friend”—HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It is a soap that 
puts the luxurious bathing of millionaires within reach of the masses, 


can only be secured 
through Nature’s work. 
Ghastly, horrid imitations 


metics, balms, powders, 
and other injurious com- 
pounds. They put a coat 
over the already clogged 
pores of the skin and 
double the injury. 


A BEAUTIFUL SKIN } 


of beauty are made by cos- J 


THE FIRST STEP 
away from self-respect is 
lack of care in personal 
cleanliness : the first move 
in building up a proper 

ide in man, woman, or 
child is a visit to the bath- 
You can’t be 
ealthy, or pretty, or even 
good, unless you are 
clean. Use HAnpD Sa- 


POLIO. It pleases every 
one. 


HAND SAPOLIO neither 
coats over the surface nor 
does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activi- 
ties, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate, 
juices that go to make up 
the charm and bloom of a 
healthy complexion. Test 
it yourself. 


WOULD YOU WIN 
PLACE? Be clean, both 
in and out. We can not 
undertake the former 
taskk—that lies with 
yourself— but the latter 
we can aid with HAND 
SAPOLIO. It costs. but a 
trifle—its use is a fine 
habit. 


THE PERFECT’ PUR- 
ITY of SAPOLIO. 
makes it a very desirable 
toilet article ; it contains no 
animal fats, but is made 
from the most healthful of 
the vegetable oils. Itis truly 
the “Dainty Woman's 
Friend.” Its use is a 
fine habit. 


BY A METHOD OF 
ITS OWN, Hanp Sapo- 
LIo cleans the pores, aids 
the natural changes of the 
skin, and im new 
argue, ’t infer, Try it! 
It’s a lightning change 
from office to parlor with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 


The Daintiest Soap Made is Hand Sapolio 


—The only soap that makes every pore respond and energizes the whole 
body. Itis a necessity to every man, woman, and child who would be daintily 
clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and 
roughness. Make the test yourself. Its use is a fine habit—its cost but trifle. 
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‘Nature 


“water's soft.” 
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: now, when I heard you desire the waiter to bring you a pair of stairs.” 
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“By de cabin do’ fi 
my pipe an’ *baccer— 
Whut I want wid mo’? 


> 


Extma came to her father with a picture of a sinking ship and 
A NewLawof the question, “ Why is the ship sinking, father?” To his reply 
that he did not know she answered, “I just guess cause the 


Amelia B. Thomas. 
» ‘ 
In Whistler’s student days he was on one occasion dining with 


Whistler's g group of friends in a Paris restaurant. The attention of the 
young men was presently directed towards an English family — 
‘near them, of whom the father was endeavoring in execrable French to plan a 


‘dinner. Leaning forward, Whistler, in his most charming manner, inquired if 

he could be of aid. The stranger drew himself up with a manner of offence and 

haughtily replied, “T assure you, sir, I can give my:order without assistance.” 
“Can you, indeed?” quoth Whistler airily. “I fancied the contrary, just 


L. PF. 
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CHLOE, our maid-of-all-work, had the true negrc’s fondness for 
It WasGooa “good eating,” and, like so many of her race, she often used 


language more lofty than appropriate. One day Chloe’s mistress 


- made an extremely good pudding for dessert. Chloe took a generous taste of 
___ the pudding, smacked her lips, and said with evident satisfaction,— 


. “ My, oh! ef dat jess don’t taste melodious!” ; 
J. L. A. 


_LEST SHE FORGET 
By Charlotte Thompson 
I LUNCHED with her on Saturday ; 
The service was unique 
And rather unconventional— 
Assorted, so to speak. 
The cloth, marked “ Lafayette-Brevoort,” . 
Was spread for téte-a-téte, 
With “ Holland House,” “ Fifth Avenue,” 
And “ Waldorf” on the plate; 
“ Casino” marked the butter-dish, 
The mustard said “ Mouquin,” 
A “Shanley’s” served the halibut, 
A teaspoon read “ Martin;” 


a big ole armcheer 
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HETHER one have much or 

little to expend in beautify- 
ing the home, it should be put to 
good purpose, spent for effective 
things. Artloom Tapestries simplify 
the furnishing of a new house or 
an old one, of one room or many. 

The Artloom supply artistic Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers, or Table Cov- 
ers; beautiful Draperies for Win- 
dows or Doors, for Parlor or Hall, 
Library or Living Room, Bedroom, 
Den or Cosy Corner. This is the 
only American make equal to foreign 
manufacture in appearance, quality, 
and wear. 


French Stripe Curtains 
$4.00 the Pair 


The illustration on this page shows 
a French Stripe Curtain in most 
effective colorings, 50 inches wide 
by 3 yardslong. A French Novelty 
design, done in combinations of 
Red and Green, Green and Olive, 
and Green and Red. 


Write, giving the name of your dry dealer or 
lors, loom suggestions for every room in 
the house. Mailed free on request. Or cut out this 
a plush velour square, or "i can 
for centre or for low top. 
It would cost cents in any store they are 
made exclusively by us. 42J 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The napkin said.“ Delmonico,” 
“ Manhattan” held the sweet, 
A fork read“ Café Boulevard,” - 
While” cut meat. 


VExyor. -; 

The hostess with her taking way 
Serenely calmed my fears— 

“ve only one of each,” she sighed. 
They’re merely souvenirs.” 


Doctor J. Everist CATHELL, a clergyman of Des Moines, Iowa, 
A Religious was spending a few days in Montreal while off on a holiday. He 


Measure 
visited the different churches, and in one of them noticed an 
odd arrangement of the prayer-desks. Wishing to understand the reason, he 


looked around for the sexton. No one was about except a workman in the rear 


of the church. Approaching him, Dr. Cathell said: 
“My man, I am an American clergyman and have found much of interest 


in these Canadian churches. But there is something here that I do not under- 
stand. Can you tell me if this is ‘High Chureh’ or not?” 


The workman ‘considered the question seriously for a moment and then 
replied : 

“T never heard that question asked before, sir, but I believe it is thirty- 
five feet to the ridge pole. 

> 


Tuts is told of a Philadelphian whose mother-in-law was alarm- 
A Step ingly ill. One-night the physician shook his head apa said 
Downward 
impressively : 
“She has got to go to a hot climate. Mind, I don’t mean a warm place; 
but a hot one.” ; 
The son-in-law disappeared, but soon emerged from the cellar carrying an 
axe. Handing it to the doctor, he exclaimed: 
“ Here, you do it! I can’t!” 


Harriet Clay Penman. 


Tue two pretty American girls had met two delightful English- 

i men on the way across and had given a cordial invitation, warmly 
: seconded by their mother, to Sir his. friend to visit 

them at their country home. 

One day a message came saying the two men would arrive that afternoon. 

The family was thrown into a fever of excitement, and many plans of enter- 
tainment for their guests were suggested and abandoned. It.was finally de- 
cided that as Englishmen are notoriously fond of a “tub,” and their guests 
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- were coming directly from the train, they should first be invited to take a — 
bath. After that’ the hostess, would rely on the inspiration of the moment. 

The young men arrived promptly, and after some demurring were hurried 
off to the bathroom. In. ‘about'an hour they, ‘emerged and went immediately to 
their hostess, saying, “ We ‘are sorky, to leave: so aia but we only came to 
make a call, and our ‘trai, minu 


Mary C. Frankforter. 


A TWELVE-YEAaR-oLD who had reéently attained to the dignity of 
“ea separate collars found them a “ vanity and vexation of the spirit.” 
5 Papa,” he demanded one day;-after an unusually long tussle 
with the rebellious buttonholes, “do you ame collars will ever go out of 
fashion?” 
“T think not, my boy,” was the discouragiig reply. 
“ Jiminy,” exclaimed the dajected a bum prospect, wear- 
ing collars all your life!” | 
_ Ir was the first public appearance of the newly organized Brass 
‘Band in a small country town. The occasion was a political 
demonstration, and the Brass Band at, the head of the grand pro- 
cession was covering itself with glory. Suddenly the bass drum came toa dead 
stop and maintained a grim silence for some little distance. When the proces- , 
sion made a temporary halt the leader of the band sought out the man with the = 
big drum and indignantly ¢ demanded why he haa spoiled the. effect of their per- 
‘formance in one of its’ inost telling passages. 
“Do yer see that. ‘erexhouse over there feaponded the’ mian in a low, con- 
fidential tone, pointing to. an old fartohouse' little way back. 
“Yes,” growled the exasperated leader." 
“Well, that \’ere in: “my house,” the “ond | got a hen 
Sarak L. Tenney. 
(looking: for fun) — Johnny, what time it by your 
A Joker nose?” 
Squelched 
Johany ( bootblack with many chums around) — Mine ain’t 
running. Is 
Milas Xavier Floyd. 


Sie ies As HE came towards her down the hill, his great dog Cesar 
ance Would ®mbling at his side, she, the friend of his parents, said to herself 
a with emotion that she had never beheld so gracious, so lovable 
a child. 
He held out his hand as he approached, disclosing within its palm a some- 
what shapeless chocolate-cream. This he affectionately pressed upon her. 
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The mother whose children have good, 
strong constitutions, robust bodies 
and active minds, is the one who en- 
joys quiet nerves and perfect health. 


is the “Best Tonic’ for men and wo- 

men. It soothes tired nerves, aids digest- 

- jon, and gives strength and vitality to 

entire system. It is the natural 

tonic for the mother. At-all druggists. 

Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis 
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“ Thinking to please him, she took it, and, as he seemed not quite satisfied, 
| proceeded to eat it. ‘she had finished, “Did you like itt”, he saked 


“Very much!” she answered, smiling. 
“Well; ” he said slowly, “Tm glad you. liked Cesar 
Re 


SMALL. tox party at a drama comprised a jovial 


His Little “quartet of Hebrew clothiers. At the end of each act one bewhis- 


Game 
kered member of the party was most ambitious in encouraging a 


curtain call for as many members of the company as could be hand-clapped to 
the footlights. After the performance a trio of merciless jokers quizzed the 
enthusiast into an explanation of his exceeding patronage of the players. : 
_ “Vell, now, ghentlemens,” pleaded the embarrassed man of clothing, “I 
vill tet! you vy I vorked for dose curtain calls. S—h! I vanted d’ actors t’ see 
my advertisement on d’ curtain.” 
_ Jos. F. Hostelley.. 


“No; I don’t think you can beat a publie hospital for funny 
= Plight A occurrences,” said the hall clerk with'a reminiscent smile. “I’ve | 
seen a great many of them in my time. A comical happening — 


_along the lines of what you might call natural comedy took place not so very 


long ago. Two meek-looking foreigners—Polanders, I understand they were— 
presented themselves at the hospital one morning. I accosted them i in the usual 
way, but they understood little, if any, English. After futile efforts on my 
part to get at an understanding of their needs, I despairingly clapped my 


. hands to my stomach and, grimacing, said: “Sick? You sick, eh?”. 


“One grinned comprehendingly. ‘Yi, yi; seek.’ 4 

“T led him into the consulting-room and called the acting house surgeon, 
who passed a bad half-hour trying to get the man’s name. At last, recognizing 
the futility of the endeavor, he put the patient down as ‘ Bill Seekofski,’ and 
handing me the diet card, told me to conduct him to Ward II. 

“ Taking the man’s arm, I turned to his companion and padi, ‘Him sick— 
stay here. You go home,’ pointing to the exit. 

“ He looked dazed. I pushed him towards the hall door and pulled Bill in 
the opposite direction. Bill backed up—rather resenting my action—and let off 
a lot of linguistic fireworks. Nevertheless, being used to this kind of thing, 
I propelled him, His friend followed 
insistently in our wake. 

“*No, no,’ I said loudly, ‘ you go home. Go—bome” a 

“T let go of Bill, and conducting his highly interesting friend to the front. 


. door gently put him out. Bill made a frantic effo ; 10 foll 7 him, but it was. 
“beyond my province to permit that. I dragged unwilling patient away 
from the door and pushed him towards the interior of the building. The next 


Bill’s devoted friend back again. 
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Gold Medal Awarded 
“The Loftis System” 


The Superiof Jury at the Saint Louis E: 
of all foreign and domestic exhibitors, have awarded the GOLD MEDAL to us. 
This puts the official samp ot a of the greatest exposition ever held, 

: upon the LOFTIS SYST —its goods, prices, terms and methods. 
You Can Use The Loftis System. You simply select the 


to have a Diamond Savings Account with us We 


com- 
‘this: 
th send back cost the 
ring, @ year, then us and get five the 


A, Savings Help. Jou one of he 


Guarantee and E: Exchange. give one numbered 


Diamond. We Us as other 
No matter how you have hada Diamond, it is always good for original value with us. 


Write our select your Diamond and 
ue ine 2.00 shows the finest line of Diamonds, 


were distributed at our Diamond Cutting Exhibit in the Varied 
Saint Louis Exposition. at onoe to insure seoetving 


LOFTIS BROS. co. (ts 


Diamond Cutters and Manufecturing Jewelers 


Dept. Pas 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Il. Diamond 


Hearts 


ASMA ON CREDIT 
YOUR SAVINGS BANK ANNUALLY 
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| “T released my charge and made for the insistent intruder—ino' doubt with = 


ty . : “determination written largely on my ‘face, for the intruder ‘ skinned’ out with a : 
celerity i in which haste amounted to a scramble. When I turned: to escort” Bill 
that gentleman was shuffling hurriedly down the long passage leading to the” 

operating theatre, Dismayed, I leaped after him. All he thought of -was 

escape. He evidently regretted his temerity in setting foot in such a terrible 

: “i 3 slaughtet-house ‘as a public hospital. (I believe that most of the ignorant: for- 


eign element: look on ‘such institutions with suspicion. ) Before I could’ reach 
him he had opened the ‘theatre door. He immediately fell back ' with a gasp. A 
tall, ‘bespectacled man, in shirt-sleeveg+and rubber apron, was an 
“ae amputated: arm in a large tin tray. * 
dragged Bill away—no, Bill dragged me away. He was 
“seared. It was only by main force that I got him to the bathroom of Ward LI, 
z where I left him in the care of the _— with instructions to bathe him and’ 
put him to bed. 

“ About half-an-hour later one of the ‘obdeeliah <a comical little Cockney— 
came to me, mopping the sweat from his face. ‘Bli’ me!’ he said, ‘don’t. tell 
me that bloke’s got typhoid. ‘E’s got D. T.’s, s’elp me if ’e ain’t. It took me 
‘and ’Enery five minutes to drag him into the barf, and e: ‘went and bit *Enery 
in the ’and, s’elp me!’ _ ‘ 

“Shortly after that Bill Seekofski’s friend returned, bringing an er 
ter with him. 
Say, mister, if you please and ‘vould you ‘be: 80 kine an’ let this man 

_ come to your hospit-al. ‘He got seek—he got thyphoi’. His frien’ stay here— 

he no seek. If you please an’ vould you be so kine an’ let him loose?’ _ i 
: “T roared over the ridiculous revelation, and the interpreter smiled in sym- 
pathy. ‘We at once got Bill ‘Seekofski out of bed and put ‘the right man’ in his 
place. Bill shuddered as he entered the bathroom to get dresséd, Poor man! ° 
.. Probably he had not had a bath since his natal day, ’Enery went in dire fear 
of. hydrophobia for a long time.” . 


Willi were playmates. “The.death one ‘day of Wil-. 
lie’s. grandmother made, a deep. ‘impression upon Walter. He 
too had a. grandmother, whom. he ‘dearly loved. _At bedtime that 
night Walter’s papa was not a little startled. t to hear his little boy supplement 
his evening petition with,— 
y “TI thank you, God, that you took Willie’s erasiiboothis instead of mine” 
John Ed. Quinn. 


Two small country lads met on the way to school: 
Other Things “Howdy, Bill?” said one, “ Have planted, A 
Sure,” replied Bill. “ We-all’s planted nigh’ three bushel” 
Three bushel!” cried the other. Say,. Bill, me aad planted teres 
bushel.” 
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TAKE YOUR 
QUART $1.00 
QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


Most people have either seen our announcements in the leading 
publications or else heard of HAYNER WHISKEY in some other way. | 
Just ask a friend WHO is it that sells «FOUR FULL QUARTS FOR $3.20” 
and he will say “HAYNER.” For years we have been telling you 
abot the goodness of HAYNER WHISKEY, now we want you to TRY 
it. We are willing to lose money to get you to do so, for we 
know if you only try it, you will always buy it, just as our half 
a million satisfied customers are now doing. 


WHISKEY 


TRIAL OFFE contents; ONE PULL 


QUART of HAYNER SEV EN-YEAR-OLD RYE, and we will pay the express charges 
When the whiske your home, try it, sample it it hly. Then, i if 
you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory in every way and better than you 
ever had before or can buy from anybody else for even double the money, ist 
it back to us at our expense and your Po .oo will be promptly refunded. 
that fair? We stand all the expense it you don’t wish to keep the whisker 
YOU risk nothing. , We ship one quart on your first or trial order only. All su AU. 
uent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. e packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four, and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. We would 
prefer to have you order 4 quarts for $3.20, for then we would make a little 


profit and you would also save 80 cents. But take your choice. $1.00 for 
I quart or {5.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you’re not 
satisfied. rite our nearest o' TO-DA 


Trial orders for Ariz., Ca]., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., IE 
must be 1 Quart for $1. 25 by Express Prepaid. ‘Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 Quarts 
for $4.00 ba Express Prepaid, or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, TROT, OHI, 
DAYTON, OW. LOUIS, MO, “ST. PAUL, MIN, ATLANTA, 


Please mention Lippincorr’s Magazine when answering thie advertisement. 
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_ Bill was at loss for mimute,or so-and hie little face Inngthiened. ‘Then 
suddenly it brightened: : 
“Wel” he sl weal! et potatoes at 
NEGRO SONG | 
By Grace G. Bostwick. 
on, I a sweetheaht an’ huh name am ‘Jane; 
O deah me! ain’t dat fine? 
She am purty as de posies an’ as fresh as anal rein, 
Ar’ she lubs me—Iubs me true, dat gal. ob mine. 


-: Oh, huh eyes dey am like pansies wid der yaller, shiny ~~ 
O deah me! she am de sweetes’. 

Huh teef dey am so purty—li’l’ pearls dey shorely seem, 
An’ she sartin am ob all de gals de neates’. 


Oh, I’s gwine to mahhy huh as soon’s she’ll hab me; 

 O deah me! won’t dat be great? 

She am sohteh holdin’ off-like; but she sartin shore will be 
De mos’ Tubbines’ ob all when she’s my mate. 


P BLaNcue, Wilbur, and Thomas were in the garden playing and 
Yet to Come making a great deal of noise, but small Jack sat in a corner very " 
quietly, which for Jack was an unusual proceeding. After watch- 
ing them for some time the mother’s curiosity — her to ask,— 
“ What are you playing?” 
“We are playing house,” answered Wilbur. “ Blanche and I are the mother 
and father, and Thomas is the child.” : 
“ And what does Jack do?” 
“Sh, sh! he isn’t born yet.” 
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: COMPASSION 
By Harold Melbourne 
To sEx a shapeless, ugly woman 
Finely gowned, I guess 
Makes other women feel quite sorry— 
For the dress. 


> 
“ DEAR me, what a very unpleasant old Thing!” pouted Folly. 
“ Yes, isn’t she?” exclaimed Rumor. 
“So awfully old-fashioned too,” giggled Folly coquettishly 
jingling her silver bells. “Ever see her before?” 
“Oh, yes, but she is seldom seen in Polite Society.” 
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A MOST DELIGHTFUL SEASONING 
for 


Oysters, Soups 
Fish, Roasts 
Salad Dressings . 


Game, etc., etc. 


A drop or two a spicy, fay flavor, creates a 
keen appetite, and insures estion. 

Insist upon getting MeIL NY°S—in use nearly” 
half a century in the leading hotels and restaurants and 
by the best families throughout the land. 

FREE BOOKLET of new and unigue recipes. Address 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La, . 


TirFaNy BLUE Boox.—Tiffany & Co. have just published the 1905 edition 
of their annual Blue Book, the last to be issued from their old Union Square 
store, as within the next few months the Li will remove to their new home 
on Fifth Avenue. 

This most recent Blue Book, with its four hundred and ninety pages, con- 
venient side. index, and handsome leather binding, is a gradual development of a 
modest little thirty-page leaflet—their first catalogue, issued just sixty years 
ago. The house was then known as Tiffany, Young & Ellis, and was located at 
Broadway and Chambers Street. Pion 

Through all these years, while the catalogue has broadened and kept abreast 

‘of the constantly growing business, it has retained two of its distinctly indi- 
vidual features which were quite as notable in 1845-as to-day. These are its 
compactness of form and careful avoidance of illustration. 

Tiffany & Co. thus early found it inexpedient to issue an illustrated cata- 
logue, as their richer goods are not frequently duplicated and most s takes are. 
soon superseded by the introduction of new patterns. 

The Tiffany Blue Book gives concise descriptions and range of prices of 
nearly everything sold by this unique establishment, from the most inexpensive 
trifles to the richest gem jewelry and artistic merchandise. It fe os 
guide for shoppers and it is to be had for the asking. 
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“Where does she live?” Folly inquired. 
“They say,” “whispered Rumor, “that she lives at the of. a well.” 
“Oh; Inow ‘her now, her name is Truth, hateful old thing,” said Folly — 
Kae: ‘Minna Thomas Antrim. 
‘Ruse, an older sister. of the late Honorable John Sherman, 
‘sent sher brother at the time-of its publication a copy of Drum- 
mérid’s famous tract, “The Greatest Thing in the World.” The 
ax Senator promptly’ acknowledged the gift and stated that: he was sending in 
return what he considered. “ the greatest ‘thing in the world.” By express that 
day arrived | lon, , eylindrical . package for Mrs. ‘Reese, ‘which, when 
‘be a gigantic map of the United States. 
=: Helen Sherman — 


gee Younc Jimmy Brown, age seven, resided -with one of his grand- 
An Ms mothers. Now this old lady was always: nagging Jimmy about 
Equivalent 
cleaning his teeth before going to bed. 

Not long ago Jimmy visited his other grandmother, and on. the first night 
‘of his stay, as he’ was going to bed, she said,— 

‘f Jimmy, have you read your: Bible to-night ?” 
’m,” but added-exultantly, “I have cleaned my teeth, 


” 


Edward ©. Breese. 
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Dororay is overheard having an animated conversation with a 
Pretty esta painter at work in the house, and to him she is telling any bits 
: of family news that come into her head. She confided to her 
new friend that she is, five years old, and then, the dog being the next subject 
~~ under discussion, she gives the information that the animal is seven years old. 
After a moment’s contemplation’ she adds, “Don’t you ink it peculiar that 
an animal is older than a little girl?” 
Howes Collins. 
A Nationa Guardsman at Camp Berwind, a very Dutch re- 
A Free cruit, was on post in front of headquarters and was coached 
eee te fully an hour by the Sergeant of the Guard on turning out 
the guard upon the approach of a general officer, a visit from the commander 
being expected. 

“ When you see him coming bring your piece to ‘ port arms’ and call ‘ Turn 
out the guard!’ as loudly as you can,” said the Sergeant, adding other neces- 
sary details. The Dutchman listened and watched very solemnly and finally 
said that he understood thoroughly. The Sergeant Jeft him, not without some 
apprehension, which was fully sustained soon after when the pompous com- | 
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[For Your ‘Bedroom 


“A cleverly designed chair with a dozen different uses. 


The Revell Valet Chair’ 


The newest thing for the home. It has more practical uses 
than any other piece of furniture ever made. Think of an artis- 
tically designed high-back, substantial chair of beau- 
tifully finished quarter-sawed golden or weathered 

oak or mahogany finished birch that will 

) hold and properly shape every article $ 

a lady’s or gentleman’s clothing! 

hair that has a .trouser and skirt 

tretcher concealed in the back—that will 

; save tailor bills by keeping the wrinkles 

out, and pay for itself in a short time. 

Ladies will find many unique uses for it 

and at the same time it will be an orna- 

ment to the dressing room. Men like 

it because it holds an entire suit of 

i _clothes as well as underwear, shirt, col- 
lar, tis; and hose. There is a spacious compartment in 


the seat for shoes, slippers, brushes, etc. 
The Valet Chair will make a man glad and keep d draft or net we send yo you $ 
awoman happy. An appreciated gift. Write ifnot entire ly satisfactory you may return chair 

to-day for fully illustrated booklet—tells all about it. and we will refund the full amount paid. 


Alexander H. Revell ‘& Co. WABASH AVENUE 


NEW YORK AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


This famous, luxurious train resumes service January oth for Season 1905 - 


Composed exclusively : Club, Dining Compartment, Drawing and Stateroom, Sleeping and Libra 
and Observation Cars. Attached to this train is Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car to ‘Aiken and. 


Augtista. New 
Offi d 1185 Broadwa - 
D. C. W.'H, TAYLOE, Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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manor stat nme catering to cmp and the of 


- ‘Dutchman rose on the air,— 
“ Let loose dem fellers! “Here he vos!” 


: A waTcHED Pot never boils over. 
OldSaws = $A Word to the Wise is wasted. — 
Re-Filed 
A rolling Stone gathers much ‘Experience. 
_A Party and his Money are soon fooled. . 
Modesty is the best Policy. “4 
A Company is known by the Men it keeps. 
Discretion is the unpopular Part of Valor. 
Time and Tide could wait for no Woman. ity 
Frank Farrington. 


j Tue Sunday-school teacher was telling her seltbtaiad about the — 
Out of the fall of Jericho. state 
Mouth, etc. 
“ And the people marched asada and around,” she said, 
. singing songs and ne trumpets, until all of a sudden down came ) the 
walls and——” 
“If they sung like my sister does,” sebperegead the littlest, chap, “ e ain’t 
no wonder they fell down.” 
Kenneth Frazer Lockwood. - 


> 


It was at a New England county fair, and two women a little 
- won ate beyond middle-age were seated under a shade-tree by the en- 
trance-gate when one was heard to say to the other: 

“So you’ve been out to St. Louis to the big Exposition. How did you 
like it?” 

“Well, I enjoyed it first-rate—better than I expected to. You see, I 
didn’t care nothing about goin’ in the first place, but Silas he was dead set 
on goin’ an’ was bound I should go with him,—said he wouldn’t go unless I 
did—so I went just to git him off, for I could see that he wanted to go the 
worst way. An’ I was real 4 I went, in the end, for when we found that 
Si’s own cousin, Luella Day, ved within sixty miles of St. Louis we con- 
cluded to go out an’ make them a visit, an’ we did have a real nice time. She 
give me a new reseat for makin’ marm’lade out o’ green grapes an’ another. 
one for tomato pie. You wouldn’t think tomatoes would make a pie fit to eat, 
but you’d be s’prised to know just how good a pie they will make. Then one 
day while we was in the art-room at the fair a woman come in with a brown. 
Henrietty cloth dress an’ cape, an’ it give me an idee of just how to make 
over my brown Henrietty cloth this fall. An’ a woman I fell in with one 
day when I was resting in the shade on a bench told me how to take all kinds 
of grease-spots out of any kind of goods, and a; woman in one place where 
cooking demonstrations were being given told me how to make lovely batter- 
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Domino 


' Convenient in form, perfect 


in 


Sugar 


CRYSTAL 


Making! 


Sold only in sealed boxes! 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each ofa ‘*‘DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAV! & 


BR, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


likea cluster of diamon: tion. the moment you 
BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IN YOUR TEA, COFFE: 


THe Use or BorDEN’s EacLeE BRAND CONDENSED MILK, insures strong, 
healthy children, as. reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders of infantile digestion; their children 
mature as they should in weight, size, and health. Beware of unknown brands. 


INAUGURATION OF THROUGH PULLMAN Drawine-Room SLEEPING-CaR ‘Sur- 
VICE BETWEEN WASHINGTON, ‘D. C., AND PINEHURST, N. C., via SOUTHERN 
RatLway.—Commencing December 14, the Southern Railway will inaugurate 
through Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping-Car Service, tri-weekly, between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Pinehurst, N. C. Cars leave Washington, D. C., Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at 7.30 p.m. (connecting train leaves Philadelphia, 
Broad Street Station, at 3.20 P.m.), arriving at Pinehurst, N. C., 7.58 A.M. 
North-bound cars leave Pinehurst, N. C., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
at 9 P.M., arrive at Washington, D. C., 10.15 a.m. CHartes L. Hopxtns, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will take in furnishing all 


is been used for over 
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e and. ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other ki 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


For Children While hile Cutting Their Teeth, 


fit and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


h of MOTHERS for their WHILE TEETHING 
Seay SUCCESS. IT SOOT HE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL’ PAIN, CURES 
OLIC, and is the aot send bag for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Dae i every part of the world. Be 
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takes out? of tale bread. an’ -oatmeal flour. 
"after ‘all, I’ was glad I” went, but, for real exjopinent, dow 


| L. Harbour. 


THE OLD. TROUBLES 


‘ Will fence up. things where ol’ 


Ar worry over posey ‘beds; 
em mith: 


An’ when yer gits ter bed at last ‘a see 
~ Yer wife ain’t sure th’ trouble’s past, 
Dead set thet “somethin’s freezin’.” 


Confaound this thi: 
_Of movin’ pots nifie times a week, 
Th’ palms an’ ferns an’ mosses ; 
It’s on th’ porch—back in th’ sun— 
Jest keeps a feller on th’ run 
Insurin’ *gainst his losses. . 


of hide an’ seek, 


Them prickly things! Dad burn them plants 
Thet rips an’ tears yer coat er pants! 
I wisht th’ frost would bite ’em. 
Them cactuses is jest a fad 
Ter make men folks so bloomin’ mad 
They’d like ter cuss er fight ’em. 


Wal, wimmin dote on sech affairs, 
Ain’t happy ’thout their needless cares, 
But it don’t seem ter faize ’em; 
‘ Still I allow this world of ours 
Would be some plainer ’thout its flowers, — 
’ An’ wimmin’s hands ter raise ’em. 


LiTtLe six-year-old Dot while conversing with her mamma the 

A Forecast other day asked, “ Mamma, if I’m alive when I get married, Rais ; 
I please live at home with me and papa r’ : 

B. @. Gerson, 
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